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BEAUTEOUS LITTLE MARY. ' 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, AUTHOROF ‘BRALLAGHAN, &&. 


There is a beauteous little dame, 
Take care, take care, 
Mary is this beauty’s name ; 
Ah! sir, beware; 
She has eyes like some young fawn’s, 
Tripping wild on eastern lawns, 
And ber silver-shining feet 
Lightly dance to music sweet; 
Ah! take care. 





She has little snowy hands, 
Take care, take care, 
Like white lilies twined in bands, 
Ah! sir, beware; 
When she strikes her light kitar, 
See them glitter like a star ; 
Touch them too, like roses soft, 
Kiss them—if sho || let you—oft; 
Ah! take care. 


She has ringlets richly brown, 
Take care, take care, 
Lovelier than a jewell’d crown ; 

Ah! sir, beware ; 
You are lost if once you press 
To your lips one silken tress. 
They are netsof love that hold 
By some magic, young and old; 
Ah! take care. 


She has roses in her mouth, 
Take care, take care, 

Sweeter than the fragrant south, 
Ah! sir, beware; 

If you see her crimson lip, 

Ten to one you'll long to sip; 

But so guarded is the truit, 

You must snatch or lose your suit; 
Ab! take care. 


She is witty, young and wild 
Take care, take care, 
Playful like a little child, 
Ah! sir, beware ; 
Beauty, goodness, wit, combine 
To make little Por divine ; 
Ah! take care. 


e When she sings, and when she speaks, 
Take care, take care; 
When she plays her pretty freaks, 
Ab! sir, beware ; 
[In a trice you'll find your heart 
From its lawful owner part, 
And the beauteous little dame, 
Says ‘tis her's by lawful claim ; 
Ah! take care. 
—_—@————— 
AN INCIDENT ON THE HIGHWAY. 


A TRUE TALE OF LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 


Jt was on an autumn evening of the year 1815, less than three months 
after that great victory which gave peace to Europe, and re-opened the 
Contiment to the iuquisitive and rambling propensities of English tourists, 
that a commodious travelling-chariot was seen descending a long steep hill 
upon the road from Lyons to Geneva. The carriage had one occupant, a 

entleman between fifty and sixty years of age of portly person, nae grave 

ut agreeable physiognomy, aud whose style of dress and feature at least, as 
much as the build of his carriage, and the appearance of the respectable 
elderly servant who sat behind it, denoted Lim to be an Englishman. Al- 
though the wheel of the vehicle was carefully locked, the extreme steepness 
of the descent, and the badness of the road, which had been mach cut up by 
the passage of artillery and baggage-waggons, compelled the jack-booted 
postition to keep his horse ata slow pace. The traveller, however, showed 
no symptoms of impatience, but ps poten rather to enjoy this trifling delay, 
which gave him au opportunity of contemplating at leisure the charming 
landscape that lay spread out before him. The road, running along the side 
of the hill, was bounded on the left by a high bank covered with lofty furest- 
trees. Theoak, the ash, and the sycamore blended their foliage, of which 
the varions hues of green were already beginning to be softened by the rich 
red-brown tints of autumn, and spread their large limbs across the road, 
along the edge of which, encouraged by the shade, a luxuriaut crop of grass 
and wild flowers had sprung up. The ground to the right hand sloped 
downwards, also thickly wooded, till it terminated in an extensive plain 
highly cultivated, and exhibiting an agreeable variety of viueyard. corn, and 
pasture land. From out of various clusters of trees, and on the banks of a 
Tiver that wound its way through the level, the spires and towers of several 
village churches were seen rising; whilst small hamlets and detached farm- 
houses, surrounded by barns, hay-ricks, and the other evidences of rural 
prosperity, were still more numerous. 


the same age and class, in one or more of Napoleon's sanguinary cam- 
paigns. 

To a man like our traveller, who was of a thoughtful and speculative turn 
of mind, there were the materials for a romance in the appearance and evi- 
dent grief of this peasaut girl and soldier, Whatever imaginary history of 
their sorrows, however, he might have been disposed to build up, he had 
little time allowed him wherein to construct it. His carriage had not passed 
the cottage more than twenty yards when one of the front wheels sauk into 
arutof unusual depth. By the violence of the shock the axletree was bro- 
ken, the wheel came off, and the vehicle, the top of which was heavily laden 
with trunks, fell completely over ou one side. Before the postilion could 
dismount, the traveller’s servant, who had escaped with a roll iu the dust, 
hastened to the carriage door to extricate his master, and almost at the same 
instant the young peasant from the cottage stood beside him with a similar 
intertion. 

‘Is your lordship hurt ?’ inquired the servant. 

‘ Not materially, James,’ was the reply of the traveller, who seemed, how- 
ever, to have difficulty in raising himself. +I believe that 1 have aprained 
my ankle. Though.’ added he, as he got upon his feet, evidently with sume 
pain, ‘ perhaps you and that good fellow can lift me out.’ ’ 

The servant jumped npon the side of the carriage, and took bold with both 
hands of one of his master’s arms. The peasant, apparently understanding 
what was required of him, followed the valet’s example, with the exception 
that he only made use of his right hand. The traveller was a large aud 
heavy man; and the awkwarduess of the position in which his two bearers 
found themselves, standing upon the side of the carriage, and having limited 
space to turn in, rendered the task of his extrication no easy one. 

‘Take both hands to it!’ said the servant, in French, and somewhat im- 
patiently, to his assistant. 

The Frenchman held out his left arm, which he had hitherto allowed to 
havg by his side. No hand protruded from the loose cuff; and the tra- 
veller and his servant now perceived that the limb had been severed at the 
wrist. 

‘Un sonvenit de vos compatriotes,’ said the soldier, with a slight and some- 
what stern smile. ‘Mais n'importe!’ added he to the surprised servan’, 

the right will be sufficient.’. And by a vigsrcus exertion they succeeded 
in litting the traveller out of the carriage. es Ty between them, he 
reached the cottage door, where he was received by the young girl, who 
with natural courtesy and winning kindness of manner ushered him into a 
neatly-furvished aparument, and brought him a large wicker chair, the best 
which the place atiorded. The tears still wet up »n her chveks, she seemed, 
with true feminine unselfishnass, to forget her own sorrows in her sympathy 
with the suffering stranger. 

The traveller's boot was now removed by his valet, and cold applications 
recommended by the latter, who pretended to some medical skill, aud de- 
cided that the sprain was not a severe one, and in all probability need not 
delay their journey beyond the following morning. He advised his master, 
if the thing were possible, to remain at the coneue until then, and to pass 
thejevening in using such remedies as might be like M to;prevent inflammation 
from ensuing. This the traveller was at first unwilling to do; but on learn- 
ing from the postilion that the nearest town, or even large village, was near- 
ly four leagues off, he seemed disposed to yield to his servant's persua- 
sions. 

‘There is probably some country inn within a short distance, where 
1 could get a night’s lodging ?’ he asked of the driver, who stood waiting 
his orders, and looking considerably crest-fallen at the mishap that had oc. 
curred, 

‘ Aveun,’ was the reply —‘not one that Monsieur could lodge in. No 
thing better then petty auberges and wine shops, where they would be puz- 
zled to provide a decent bed, to say vothing of other accommodations. But 
if Monsieur would like to remain here,’ suggested the man, ‘l am sure 
Mamselle Jeannette will get him a bed as good as he could find from this to 
Geneva’ 

‘Oh, avec plaisir !’ exclaimed the young girl. ‘I should have offered it 
sooner, but feared we had no room good enough for the gentlemen to oc- 
cupy.’ 

‘ Tut, tat, Mamselle Jeannette!’ returned the pestillion; ‘the gentleman 
must be very difficult if he is not satisfied with the neatest aud nicest farm- 
house in the country, though there may be larger. He is well to do in the 
world, /e Pére Genion,’ continued he, in asort of half confidential tone, as 
Jeannette left the room; ‘and his daughter is the best and prettiest girl for 
many a league round. Butif | remain chattering here, Mousieur’s carriage 
will never be mended by to-morrow. There is a wheelwright at the next 
pot house, and he shell doit, if he works at it all night. Merci, Monsieur!" 
concluded the garrulous fellow, pocketing the crownpiece which the Eu- 

lishman handed to him. ‘Very sorry for the accident; but Monsiear 
Eeawe it was not my fault. These cursed roads!—there has been nothing 
done at them since the peace.’ 

And with a pofoanl Sow to the genorons stranger who thus rewarded 
him for having pset him he left the room, and the next instant was heard 
clattering off wit the horses. 

Whilst his servant was bathing and bandaging his ancle, the traveller re- 
membered the one-handed peasant who had assisted him out of his carriage, 
and inquired what had become of him. 

‘He walked away my lord.’ replied the atteudant, ‘almost as soon as 
he had helped your lordship into the house. He is as surly aa can be about 
hishand. 1 asked him at what battle he had lost it; but he looked blacker 
than thunder, and I thought would not have answered. At last he mutter- 
ed out something about Ja derniére ; so | suppose it was at Waterloo. | 
told him he had better not go till your lordship had seen him ; but he tarn- 
ed his back upon me and went.town the road as stiff aud as proud as if be had 
been Bonaparte himselt ’ 

The peor ea siniled. 

‘You can go, James,’ said he, ‘and unpack what may be required for us 
to pass the night here. And request Mademoiselle Jeannette to come to me 














when she is at liberty.’ P 
James left the room, and in another minate the peasant girl made her ap- 


To one of these farm-houses, which the traveller was now approaching, | pearance. 
his attention was particularly attracted by its rustic beauty and neatness. It * You can probably tell me,’ said the stranger, ‘ where [ can find the young 
was little more than a cottage, but yet of comfortable dimensions for a pea- | man who was standing at the door cf your house when this unlucky over- 
ant’s dwelling, and it stood within afew yards of ths road, from which it | turn happened, I should wish tu see, and thank him for the assistance he 


was separated by asmall garden—a perfect wilderness of flowers. The set- 
ting sun threw a golden gleam upon the whitewashed walls of the house, 
and upon the bright panes of the windows, which were embowered in ho- 
neysuckles; and its rays also fell upon the faces of two persons who were 
standing beneath the trellise porch. One of these was a young girl, appa 
rently about twenty years of age, whose tight fitting c wreage displayed a trim 
figure to the best alvantage, while her petticoat of striped gingham revealed 
a neatly tarned foot and ancle. Her countenance, which was piquant and 
pee was now cloaded by sorrow, and teara were falling from her large 
) 


lve eyes over ber healthy brown cheek. Her affliction, whatever its cause, 
se 


pondency, upon bis handsome face. He wns dre 
and trowsers of coarse dark cloth, but t 
his left breast, the old blue 
tache on his upper lip, and still more his sm 
evidence of his having taken share, 





shared by her companion, a young man some four or five years older 
than berself, who stood beside her with a look of concern, almost of des- 
ssed as a peasant, in jacket 
, he scrap of red riband displayed on 
foraging-cap that covered bis head, the mous- | consent to our marriage ; and Victor's heart was almost broken by all these 

| art erect bearing, were sufficient 
like the majority of his countrymen of 


readily afforded me.’ 

At this inquiry a slight blush saffused Jeannette’s cheek, and the tears 

again started in her eyes. 

‘You wish to see Victor, sir?’ she replied ‘He is gone home, and will 
| not be here again I expect cach moment to see my father return; an? he 
| isnot well pleased when he finds Victor at the house.’ , 

‘Indeed !’ said the stranger. ‘ vionsieur Victor's presence, then, is less 
| agreenble to your father then to yourself?’ 

‘Itis, sir, now,’ replied Jeannette, with a sigh, ‘ but it was not always 80 ; 
—only since Victor ‘ost bis hand.’ . 

* And when did that misfortone happen to him 7’ 
me This suinmer, sir, iu the great battle with the English. He was a long 
time in hospital. and has been home but a month. When he came back be 
| found his futher dead, and the farm sold; and then my father withdrew his 


misfortunes coming at once, though he is too proud to shov how wvhappy 
he is. Ah, owi, Monsicur, sous sommes bicn malheureux"” said pour 








Jeannette, struggling vainly to restrain her tears, and turning away to con- 
ceal them. 

The traveller spoke kindly aud soothingly to the weeping girl, assured 
her of his sympathy with her sorrows, and urged her, if the repetition of 
them were not too painful, and if she could place so much confidence in a 
stranger, to inform him more exactly of their nature. 

‘ You speak very kindly, sir,’ answered Jeanette Genton— more so 
anybody has spoken to me of late ; for my father, although 1 know he loves 
me, has looked stern and angry because [ cannot bear w give up Victor, 
and because, although I try to look cheerful before him, he sees that my 
eyes are often red with crying. The misfortunes of a poor peasant girl can 
have little interest to a gentleman like you, sir,’ continued she, trying to 
force a smile; ‘ but since you are good enough to say that they have, L wilk 
tell them you, fur [think it does me good to talk of them sometimes, 1- 
stead of keeping them to myself till my heart is like to burst. You must 
know, then, sir, that it is now four years since Victor wes taken by the con- 
scription to be a soldier. [was then sixteen, and he was twenty, but we 
had known and loved each other from children up ; aud our fathers—both 
our mothers were dead—had agreed to marry us when we should be a few 
years older. It wasa sad parting batween Victor Cazaux and myself, for 
there was fighting gving on everywhere, and scarcely a week passed with- 
out hearing ef somebody we knew being killed or wounded. Victor was 
loath to leave me, but he had always had a fancy for a soldier's life; and he 
told me so much how he should distinguish himself, and come back an offi- 
cer with an epaulette on his shoulder, aud bow 1 should some day find my- 
self a colonel’s lady, that he almost persuaded me that nothing but 
good could happen to one who was so confident in himself and his good 
fortune. 

‘The regiment of dragoons into which Victor was drafted was in Spain 
and more than two years elapsed before I again saw him: and although he 
often wrote to me, many of his letters did not arrive. Atthe end of that 
time he returned to France, and passed with us one day, during which his 
regiment halted in our neighbourhood. Then came the Emperor's misfor- 
tunes, when he was sent to Elba. There was no more fighting, and Victor 
was trying to get his discharge, when Napoleon returned, and in the battle 
by which he wasa second time overthrown Victor lost his hand. But this 
was not his only misfortune. When he was taken for a soldier he left be- 
hind him his father, and his elder brother, Louis, who were residing upon 
their own land, abouta league from this. The father was old and infirm, 
After his death the property was to be divided between the two brothers, 
aud would have enabled them to iive in comfort. But soon after Victor’s 
departure Louis took to bad courses, drank, aud gambled, aud neglected the 
farm. The fields remained untilled, disease spread amongst the cattle, and 
the riotous living and extravagonce of the eldest son, added to ill-luck and 
mismanagement, were ut lastthecause that house, lavd, and stock were seized 
and sold for the payment of creditors. The father died of grief, Louis Ca- 
zaux leftthe country and went no one knew whither; and when Victor 
returned, a menth ago, with a red riband and a corporal’s chevrons for sole 
recompence Of his wounds and snfferings, he found himself peaniless and 
withont resvurce.’ 

‘ And on that account your father refuses his consent to your marriage ? 
inquired the stranger, who had listened attentively tu this simple but touch 
Ing barrative. 

‘ He does 50, sir,’ replied Jeannette, mournfully : ‘ aud although his re- 
fusual cuts me to the heart, I caunot deny that he is perbaps in the right. 
Had Victor, he says, returned home unmaimed, the mere loss of hia little 
property might have been got over. Before he went in the army he was 
well skilled in farming ; he might still have earned his living, and perhaps 
in a year or two, by economy and a little assistance, have improved his po- 
sition, and rented a plotof land. But for this it would be necessary for him 
'o have both his hands. A man who is begiuning the world with nothing, 
says = 4 father, whether it be the first time or the second, must be able to 
dig and labour for himself, and not look on whilst others do it for him. I 
have three brothers younger than myself, sir,’ concluded Jeannette: ‘ m 
father’s farm is very small; and [ cannot expect him to take away from their 
inheritance to keep my husband and myself in idlenesa’ The poor boys 
would be willing enough that he should beso, but he has forbidden them to 
talk to him about it; neither would Victor consent to such a thing, i am 
sure. 

‘But is there no pension given,’ asked the traveller, ‘to those who suf- 
fered wounds or mutilation during th late wars?’ 

‘The most wretched pittance,’ replied the girl‘ a few sous a day. 
Certainly no reason to marry upon,” she added, with a melancholy  sinile. 

‘ And even that, it is said, Victor will perhaps not get, because he was 
one of those that declared for the Emperor as soon as he landed from Elba. 
So he thiaks of se tting out to-morrow four Paris, aud trying to find his old 
colonel, who, he hepes, will perhaps get him some employinent tor which his 
maimed arm willnot incapacitate him. But | fear that his colonel will have 
too many such applications, aud perhaps too little power, to do much for 
Victor. Nevertheless, one cannot belp hoping. you know, sir.’ 

Any further enquiries that the traveller might have wished to make ¢on- 
cerning Jeannette’s sorrows were cut short by the eutrance of the Pére 
Genton, a hale, respectable louking peasant of sixty. He made his unexpect- 
ed visitor welcome, deplored the accident that had occurred to him, and 
trusted that his daughter had attended to all his wants aud wishes 

‘ We are told that we have no particular reason to love your countrymen, 
sir,’ said h» ‘and certainly there has been some hard kaocks passing be- 
tween us of late years; but heaven forbid that Paul Genton should grudge 
assistance to a stranger in difficulty, whatever his nation may be. All that 
is here is heartily at your service.’ 

And turning to Jeannette, he desired her to make preparations for supper, 
which was svon displayed upon a coarse but snow-white table-cloth. 

In the course of the evening the Englishman took an opportunity, when 
alone with Geuton, ofadroitly putting him upon the subject cf his daughter’s 
interrupted marriage ; and from him he heard the same account of the affair 
which Jeannette had already given. The farmer deplored the necessity he 
was under of preventing the union of the two young people, but had no dif- 
ficulty in proving, what his daughther had already admitted, that such aunion 
would, under the circumstances, be highly imprudent, and indeed unjustifi- 
able. Victor's unfortunate wound rendered it impossible for him to support 
afamily unless he had a sufficient capital to enable hina t» dispense ina great 
measure with his own labour. The stranger adinitted the justice of the ar- 
gnment, and the subject was dropped. 

Two wheelwrights, who had for some time been working at the carriage, 
now departed, saying that they would return at daybreak and complete the 
repairs. It was still early ; but the Englishman, fatigued by bis day's jour- 
ney, and desirous to repose his sprained ancle, which, however, was already 
considera ly benefitted by his servant’s prescriptions. expressed a wish to 
retire to bed. His host led the way to arvom on the first floor, the simple 
fittings and scanty furniture of which were fully redeemed by the exquisite 
cleanness and order that prevailed init. 

* This is Jeaunette’s room,’ said Geuton, as he ushered iv the traveller.— 
‘It is the best we have; and she thought Monsieur would be most comfort- 
able here. The bed may not be as soft as those lie is used to sleep in; but 
[ am snre Monsieur can never have had acleaner ove. The sheets are just 
come in from the bieaching-ground, and still smel! of the thyme und rose- 
mary they have been lying upon.’ And wishing his guest geod night's 








rest, he left the apartment. 
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the next morning, the Englishman experienced much less 
to be rather bruised than 


On getting u 
inconvenience from his ankle, which ap h 
sprained, and he made no doubt of being able to continue his journey with- 


out risk, at least af far as Geneva. Whilst his servant was assisting him to 
dress, and he himself was musing over poor Jeannette’s story, which had 
interested him in no small degroe, he had his attention attracted by a piece 
of painted canvass that was fastened by four nails against the wall in a re- 
cess of his bed-chamber, above a small rudely-carved slab, on which stood 
acrucifix and a receptal for holy water. The oo had the appearance of 
having been cut out of its frame, and afterwards subjected to considerable 
ill-treatment. The paint was yey om in one or two places, and the corners 
were creased and bruken, but the body of the picture remained almost un- 
injured, although the various colours were scarcely distinguishable through 
the thick coating of dirt by which they were overlaid. The subject was 
Christ bearing his Cross; and the painter, whoever he was, had known how 
to give to the countenance a remarkably beautiful, almost a painful expres- 
sion of resignation and suffering—suffering mentat rather than corporeal.— 
The physical agony endured, the thorns that pierced his brow, the grievous 
wiles of the heavy cross, the stripes and bruises inflicted on him, seemed 
forgotten by the sufferer in the far greater anguish with which he mourned 
for the people whom God had once chosen. 

Dirty and defaced though the picture was, and placed in the darkest corn- 
er of the low and imperfectly-lighted room, the stranger remained for some 
minutes gazing at it, apparently fascinated by the beauty of expression al- 
ready referred to. His toilet being completed, he descended the stairs, and 
found that the farmer had been obliged to go out, but that Jeaunette was 
busied preparing for her guest the best breakfast that dairy, poultry-yard, 
apd Srcherd could supply. Whilst partaking of the meal he inquired of 
her whence she had got the picture that hung in the room in which he had 
passed the night. 

‘Jt was Victor who left it here,’ replied she,‘ when he returned from 
Spain. His regiment bad lad a deal of hardship, always fighting and march- 
ing, and some of them were terribly ragged, their uniforms faded and 
equipment deficient. Victor’s valise was so tattered that with the least rain 
its contents got wetted, and to protect them he wrapped round it that old 
picture, which he had found in a house where he had been quartered on the 
other side of the Pyrenees. When he came to see us here, he got anew 
valise, and threw away the other; but I saved the picture, because, 
though old and dirty, I though it a fitting subject to hang up over my prie- 
Diew.’ 

‘You would probably regret parting with it,’ said the stranger, ‘as it is a 
present from Monsieur Victor?’ : 

‘Oh no, sir!’ replied Jeannette, ‘it was no present. He had thrown it 
aside and thought no more of it,—indeed had left us before I perceived and 
took possession of it. And if you would like the picture, sir, pray take it. 
If I valued it more, I should still be glad to give it to a gentleman who has 
been so kind to me as you have.’ 

‘I should like to have it,’ said the stranger, ‘ since you can give it without 
regret. 1am fond of old pictures; and this appearsto me to be a curious 
and interesting one.’ 

Without another word, Jeannette ran up stairs and returned with the 
painting. The Englishman took it to the window, examined it for a few 
moments with attention, and then rolling it up, desired his servaut to place 
it in acorner of the carriage, which was now standing at the door with 
post-horses haruessed to it, and sufficiently repaired to continue the journey. 

‘I think you said that Victor sets sets off for Paris to-day,’ said the travel- 
ler to his young hostess. ‘ I'hough he came last night to take leave of you, 
yetas his farewell was interrupted by my arrival, he will probably wish to 
see you again previously to his departure?’ 

Jeannette supposed—thought it likely—indeed was almost sure that Vic- 
tor would call at the farm ‘ pour un seul moment,’ before he commenced his 
journey. 

‘] have some friends at Paris,’ resumed the stranger, smiling benevolently 
at her embarrassment, ‘ who I am certain have it in their power to be very 
useful to him in procuring the employment he wishes to obtain. If you 
think he would like to have a letter of recommendation to them, I shall 
be happy to write one, which he can take with him and present. 

Jeannette’s eyes sparkled at this offer; and she had no occasion to use 
words to express the joy with which it inspired her. The Englishman call- 
ed to his servant to bring him writing materials, and sitting down ata table, 
wrote a few lines on a sheet of paper, which he folded, sealed, and address- 
ed to Monsieur Victor Cazaux. 

‘Give this to Victor,’ said he; ‘and keep this for yourself,’ he added, 
pressing upon the hesitating girl a ring of some value; ‘it will do for a 
wedding-ring,’ were his last words, as he got into his carrage, whicli the next 
instant rolled rapidly away. 

In less than an hour after his departure Victor was seen coming down the 
road, with a knapsack on his shoulders and a stout stick in his hand. The 





expression of his face, although sad, was composed and resolute: he had 
nerved himself for a painful parting with his mistress ; and it was with much 
surprise that on entering the housé he saw Jeannette advance to meet him 
with smiles upon her pretty face, instead of the tears he had expected to find 
there. The grave, kind manner of the stranger had inspired her with con- 
fidence: she had faith in the eflicacy of the letter he had given her, and 
hope had replaced despondency in her breast. 

‘I have a letter for you, Victor,’ she exclaimed, as soon as she saw her 
lover. 

‘For me!’ exclaimed the astonished Victor. ‘And from whom?’ 

Without replying to his question, she handed him tie Englishman's letter. 
He glanced at the superscription in undiminished surprise, and then hastily 
broke the seal. But eande had he cast his eyes upon the contents when 
he turned very pale, the paper dropped from his hand, and he sank, rather 
than sat down, upon a chair. 

The letter contained a draft upon a well-known Paris banker, in favour 
of Monsieur Victor Cazaux, and for the sum of ten thousand francs. 

The little history we have told is no fiction. In the small but choice col- 





lection of paintings formed by the late Earl of — , a noblemen known 
alike for his benevolence and his enthusiastic love of art, may still be seen 
acabinet picture of the Saviour bearing his Cross, It is one of the scarce 
and beautiful productions of the Spanish painter Morales, surnamed “ the 
Divine.” During the lifetime of the Earl, who was no braggart of his good 
deeds, only two or three intimate friends were aware of the circumstances 
under which it had come into his possession. To those friends it was well 
known, that although he had several paintings of greater price in his gallery 
there was none which he beheld with greater pleasure than the one by 
the purchase of which he had etfected the happiness of two hamble but 
deserving fellow-creatures. 
aon pemenmace 


THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS—BY HENRY CURLING, ESQ, 
(Resumed from a former Number of the Albion. ) 


Many trivial things which happened during the retreat to Corunna, and 
which on any other occasion might havo entirely passed from my memory, 
have been as it were branded into my remembrance, and I recollect the 
most trifling incidents which occurred from day to day during that march. 
I recollect, amongst other matters, that we were joined, if I may so term it, 
by a young recruit, when such an addition was anything but wished for du- 
ring the disasters of the hour. One ofthe men’s wives, (who was struggling 
forward in the ranks with us, presenting a ghastly picture of illness, misery, 
and fatigue,) being very large in the family-way, towards evening stepped 
from amongst the crowd, and laid herself down amidst the snow, a little out 
of the main road. Her husband remained behind with her, and I heard one 
or two hasty observations amongst our men, that they had taken possession 
of their last resting-place. The enemy were, indeed, not far bebind at this 
time, the night was coming down, and their chance seemed in truth but a bad 
one. Te remain behind the column of march in such weather was to per- 
ish, and we accordingly soon forgot all about them. To my surprise, how- 
ever, I, some little time afterwards, (being then myself in the rear of our 
party,) again sawher. Sbe was hurrying with her husband after us, and in 
her arms she carried the new-born babe she had just given birth to. Her 
husband and herself, between them, managed to carry that infant to the end 
of the retreat, where we embarked. God tempers the wind, it is said, to 
the shorn lamb ; and many years afterwards I saw that boy, a strong and 
healthy lad. The woman’s name was M ‘ Guire, a sturdy and hardy LIrish- 
woman; and lucky Was it for herself and babe that she was so, as that night 

of cold and sleet was in itself sufficient to try the constitution of most females. 
I lost sight of her, I recollect, on this night, when the darkness came upon 
us; but with the dawn to my surprise, she was still amongst us. 

The shoes and boots of our partv were now mostly either destroyed or 
useless to us, from foul roads and long miles, and many of the men were en- 
tirely barefooted, with knapsacks and accoutrements altogether in a dilapi- 
dated state. The officers were also, for the most part, in as miserable a 
plight. They were pallid, way-worn, theit feet bleeding, and their faces 
overgrown with beards of many day’s growth. What a coutraat did our 
corps display, even at this period of the retreat, to my remembrance of them 
on the morning their dashing appearance captivated my fancy in Ireland! 
Many of the poor fellows, now near sinking with fatigue, reeled as in ustate 
of drunkenness, and altogether I thought we looked the ghosts of our former 
selves; still we held on resolutely ; our officers behaved nobly ; and Craw- 
furd was not to be daunted by long miles, fatigue, or fine weather. Many 
a man in that retreat caught courage from his stern eye and gallant bearing. 


She Albion. 


Indeed, I do not think the world ever saw a more perfect soldier than Gen- 
eral Crawfurd. It might be on the night following the disaster I have just 
narrated that we came to a halt of about a couple of hours in a small village 
and, together with several others, | sought shelter in the stable of a sort of 
farm-house, the first roof I saw near. Here, however, we found nothing to 
refresh ourselves with, by way of food, but some raw potatoes lying in a 
heap in one of the empty stalls, and which, for want of better rations, we 
ae ameai of, before we threw ourselves down upon the stones with which 
the place was paved. Meanwhile others of the men, together with two or 
three of the officers, more fortunate than ourselves, had possession of the 
rooms of the adjoining buildiug, where they found at least a fire to warm 
themselves before. Lieutenant Hill had a black servant with him in this re- 
treat, a youth he had brought with him from Monte Video, where, | heard, 
the Rifles had found him tied to a gun they had captured there. This lad 
came and aroused me as I lay in the Mule-stable, and desired me to speak 
with his master in the adjoinmg room. I found the lieutenant seated in a 
chair by the fire when Lentered. He was one of the few amongst us who 
odelenl in the possession of a tulerably decent pair of boots, and he had 
sent for me to puta few stitches in them, in order to keep them from flying 
to pieces. 1 was so utterly wearied, that I at first refused to have anything 
to do with them; but the oflicer, taking off his boots, insisted upon my get- 
ting out my waxed threads and mending them; and himself and servant, 
thrusting me into the chair be arose from, put the boots into my hands, got 
out my shoemaking implements, and held me up as [ attempted to mend 
the boots. It was, however, in vain that I tried to do my best towards the 
lieutenant’s boots. After a few stitches, I fell asleep as I worked, the awl 
and wax-ends falling to the ground. I rememher there were two other offi- 
cers present at the time, Lieutenants Molly and Keppel, the latter of whom 
soon afterwards fell dead during this retreat. At the present time, how- 
ever, they all saw it was in vain to urge me to mend Lieutenant Hill’s boots. 
He therefore put them on again, with a woeful face and a curse, and dis- 
missed me to my repose. Our rest was not, however, of long duration. 
The French were upon our trail, and before long we were up and _ hurry- 
ing onwards again, 

As the day began to dawn, we passed through another village—a long, 
straggling place. The houses were all closed at this early hour, and the 
inhabitants mostly buried in sleep, and, I dare, say, unconscious of the arm- 
ed thousands who were pouring tbrough their silent streets. When about 
a couple of miles from this village, C1awfurd again halted us for about a 
quarter of an hour. It appeared to me that, with returning daylight, he 
wish to havea good look at usthis morning, for he mingled amongst the men 
as we stood leaning upon our rifles, gazing earnestly in our faces as he 
passed in order to judge of our plight by our countenances. He him- 
self appeared anxious, but full of fire and spirit, occasionally giving directions 
to the Fifferent officers, and then speaking words of encouragement to the 
men. It ismy pride now to remember that General Crawfurd seldom 
omitted a word in passing to myself. On this occasion, he stopped in the 
— addressed a few words to me, and glancing down at my feet ob- 
served: 

‘What! no shoes, Harris, I see, eh ?’ 

‘None, sir,’ | replied; ‘they have been gone many days back.’ He 
er ia and passing on, spoke to another man, and so on through the whole 

ody. 

-, was, I remember, terribly, severe, during this retreat, if he 
caught anything like pilfering amongst the men. As we stood, however, dur- 
ing this short halt, a very tempting turnip-fieid was close on one side of us : 
and several of the men were so ravenous, that although he was in our ranks, 
they stepped into the field and helped themselves to the turnips, devouring 
them like famishing wolves. He either did not or would not observe the 
delinquency this time, and soon afterwards gave the word, and we moved on 
once more. 


Aboutthis period I remember another sight, which I shall not to my 
dying day forget: and it causes me a sore heart, even now, as | remember 
it. Soon after our halt beside the turnip-field, the screams of a child near 
me caught my ear, and drew my attention to one of the women, who was 
endeavouring to drag along a little boy of about seven or eight years of age. 
The poor child was apparently completely exhausted, and his legs failing 
under him. The mother had occasionally, up to this time, been assisted 
by some of the men taking it in turn to help the little fellow on; but now 
all further appeal was vain. No man had more strength than was necessary 
for the support of his own carcass, and the mother could uo longer raise the 
child in her arms, as her reeling pace too plainly shewed. Still, however, 
she continued to drag the child along with her. It was a pitiable sight, and 
wonderful to behold the efforts the poor woman made to keep the boy 
amongst us. At last, the little fellow had not even strength to cry, but, with 
mouth wide open, stumbled onwards, until both sank down to rise no more. 
The poor woman herself had, for sometime, looked a moving corpse ; and 
when the shades of evening came down, they were far behind amongst the 
dead or dying in the read. This was not the only scene of the sort I witnes- 
sed amongst the women and children during that retreat. Poor creatures! 
they must have deeply regretted the offer which was made to them to em- 
bark at Lisbon for England, instead of accompanying their husbands into 
Spain. The women, bowever, I have often observed, are most persevering 
in such cases, and are not to be persuaded that their presence is a source of 
anxiety to the corps they belong to. 

Some of our men were now becoming savage aud reckless of life, I ob- 
served, and it required all Crawfurd’s strictness and management to keep 
them together. I have heard many blame him for too much harshness a 
severity in this retreat ; I myself think he saved the force under his command 
by such measures from destruction. He was marching, at this time, in the 
midst of us on foot, close to the part were [ myself was trudging along, when 
1 heard a man named Daniel Howans say in aloud yoice, and apparently on 
purpose for him to hear : 

‘?D him! he had much better try and get us something to eat than 
continue to harass us to death like this.’ 








No sooner had Howans uttered the words, than Crawfurd turned and 
sprang upon him, and seizing the rifle from his hands, in an instant felled him 
to the ground withthe butt-end. He then halted the brigade, called a drum- 
head court-martial on the instant, and Howans was sentenced to receive 
three hundred lashes on the spot. At this time, however, it was growing too 


| dark to punish Howans, and Crawfurd, therefore, as soon as the sentence 
| was awar ded, ordered us on again. 


He marched amongst us all that night, and every short halt we made, he 
looked sharply as the darkness would allow to observe how the men were 
keeping together. I surmise this, from his passing where I myself was 
standing on such occasions, and regarding us steadily as he didso When 
morning dawned, he again called a halt, and forming a hollow square, desired 
the culprit to be brought into it without delay, and delivered himself ofa 
short speech, of which [ can at this moment remember almost every word. 

‘T will not,’ he said, ‘ sacrifice one jot of my duty to my King and country, 
Rifles; for the good opinion of either officer or soldier in this force. The 
orders I issue are for your own good, and those who disobey them may ex- 
pect the consequences of their disobedience. Tie up Daniel Howans for 
punishment.’ 

I remember that the white morning frost was sticking upon Crawford’s 
hair, beard, and eyebrows, as he spoke on this morning, giving him quite an 
aged look. 

This was indeed no time to be lax in discipline, and the General knew it. 
The men, asI said, were, some of them, becoming careless and ruflianly in 
their demeanour ; whilst others, again, [ saw with the tears falling down their 
cheeks from the agony of their bleeding feet, and many were ill with dysen- 
tery from the effects of the bad food they had got hold of and devoured on 
the road. Our knapsacks, too, were a bitter enemy on this prolonged march. 
Many a man died, I am convinced, who would have borne up well to the 
end of the retreat, but for the infernal load we carried on our backs. My 
own knapsack was my bitterest enemy ; I felt it press me to the earth al- 
most at times, and more than orce felt as if [ should die under its deadly 
embrace. The knapsack, in my opinion, should have been abandoned at 
the very commencement of the retrograde movement, as it would have 
been better to have lost them altogether, if by such loss, we conld have 
saved the poor fellows who as it was died strapped to them on the road. 

To return, however, to Daniel Howans: he received his punishment 
without a murmur; and, when it was over, his great-coat was put on, his 
wife carried his accoutrements for him, and forward we went once more. 
On the same day, I remember, the general found it necessary again to address 
the men, as they seemed still inclined to stray away into the open country 
on either side the road; and two more of the Rifles were tried by drum- 
head court-martial, and senteuced to received a hundred lashes each. 

Towards evening on this day, we came to a part of the country of a yet 
wilder and more desolate appearance even than that we had already tra- 
versed; a dreary wilderness, it appeared at this inclement season; and our 
men, spite of the vigilance of the G eral, seemed, many of them, resolved 
to stray into the open country, rather than traverse the road before them. 
The coming night favoured their designs, and many were, before morning, 
lost to us through their own wilfuiness. Amongst others, I found mveolf 





completely bewildered and lost upon the heath, and should doubtless have 
perished had I not fallen in with anuther of our corps in the same situation 
As soon as we recognized each other, [found my companion in adversity 
was a strapping resolute fellow named James Brooks, a north of [reland man. 
He was afterwards killed at Toulouse, by a musket ball which struck him 
in the thigh. He was delighted at having met with me, and we resolved 


not to desert each other during the night. Brooks, as I have said, wasa 
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strong, active, and resolute fellow, as indeed I had, on more occasions than 
one, witnessed in Portugal. At the present time, his strength was useful to 
both of-us. ; 

* Catch hold of my jecket, Harris,’ said he; ‘ the ground here is soft, ane 
we must help each other _—— or we shall be lost in the bogs.’ 

Before long, that which Brooks feared, happened ; and he found himself 
stuck so fast in the morass, that although I used my best efforts to draw 
him out, 1 only sbured in the same disaster ; so that, leaving him, { turned 
and endeavoured to save my own life if possible, calling to him to tollow be- 
fore he sank over head and ears. This was an unlucky chance in our 
wearied state, as the more we floundered in the dark, not knowing which 
way to gain a firmer foundation, the faster we fixed ourselves. Poor Brooks 
was so disheartened, that he actually blubbered like a child At length, 
during a pause in our exertions, I thought I heard something like the bark 
of a dog come down the wind. I bade Brooks listen, and we both distinctly 
heard it—the sound gave us new hope, jast as we were about to abandon 
ourselves to our fate. [| advised Brooks to lay himself as flat as he could, 
and drag himself out of the slough, as [ had found some hard tufts of grass in 
the direction | went; and so, by degrees, we gained a firmer footing, and 
eventually succeeded in extricating ourselves, though in such an exhausted 
state, that for some time we lay helplessly upon the ground, unable to pro- 
ceed. 

At length, with great caution, we ventured to move forwards in the direc- 
tion of the sounds we had just heard. We fourd, however, that our situa- 
tion was still very perilous: for in the darkness we hardly dared to move a 
step in any direction, without probing the ground with onr rifles, lest we 
should again sink, and be eventually smothered in the morasses we had 
strayed amongst. On asudden, however, (as we carefully felt our way,) 
we heard voices shouting in the distance, and calling out, * Men lost! men 
lost !! which we immediately concluded were the cries of some of our own 
people, who were situated like ourselves, 

After awhile, I thought I saw, far away, something ‘like a dancing light, 
which seemed to flicker about, vanish, and reappear, similar to a Jack-o'- 
lantern. 1 pointed it out to Brooks, and we agreed to alter our direction, 
and move towards it. As we did so, the light seemed to approach us, and 

row larger, and presently another and another appeared, like small twink- 
ink stars, till they looked something like the lamps upon one of our London 
bridges, as seen from afar. The sight revived our spirits, more especially 
as we could now distinctly hear the shouts of people, who appeared in 
search of the stragglers, and, as they approached us, we perceived that sack 
was indeed the case. 

The lights, we now discovered, were furnished by bundles of straw and. 
dried twigs, tied on the ends of long poles, and dipped in tar. They were 
borne in the hands of several Spanish peasants, from a village near at hand, 
whom Crawford had thus sent to our rescue. 

He had discovered, on reaching and halting in this village, the number of 
men that had strayed from the main body, and immediately ordering the 
torches I have mentioned to be prepared, he collected tagether a party of 
Spanish peasants, and obliged them to go out into the open country, and 
seek for his men, as I have said! by which means he saved (on that night) 
many from death 

To return to my own adventures on this night. When Brook and myself 
reached the village I have mentioned, we found it filled with soldiers, stand- 
ing, lying, huddled together like cattle in a fair. A most extraordinary sight 
it appeared, as the torches of the peasants flashed upon the way-worn and 
gaunt figures of our army. The rain was coming down, too, on this night, 
lremember; and soon after I reached our corps, I fell helplessly to the 
ground in a miserable plight. | Brooks was himself greatly exhausted, but 
he* behaved nobly, ian remained beside me, trying to pursuade some of our 
fellows to assist him in getting me up, and gaining shelter in one of the 
houses at hand.’ ‘ May I be d—d!’ I beard bim say ‘If I leave Harris to 
be butchered in the streets by the cowardly Spaniards the moment our di- 
vision leaves the town.’ At length Brooks succeeded in getting a man to 
help him, and together they supported me into the passage of a house, 
where I lay upon the floor for some time. After awhile, by the help of 
some wine they procured I rallied and sat up, till eventually I got once more 
upon my legs, and, arm in arm, we proceeded again into tho streets, and 
joined our corps. Poor Brooks certainly saved my life that night. He was 
one of the many good follows whom I have seen out, and I often think of 
him with feelings of gratitude as | sit at my work in Richmond Street, 
Soho, 

When the division got the order to proceed again, we were still linked 
arm in arm, and thus we proceeded. Sometimes, when the day appear- 
ed, stopping fora short time and resting ourselves, and then hurrying on 
again. 
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LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Letters and Despatches of Juhn Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 
Srom 1702 to 1712. Edited by Sin Georce Muruay, G. C. B., Master- 
General of the Ordnance, &c. 3 vols. London, 1845, 





Alexander the Great said, when he approached the tomb of Achilles 
‘Oh! fortunate youth, who had a Homer to be the herald of your fame!’ 
‘And well did he say so,’ says the Roman historian: ‘for unless the /liad 
had been written, the same earth which covered bis body would have bur- 
ied his name.’ Never was the truth of these words more clearly evinced 
than in the case of the Duke of Marlborough. Consummate as were the 
abilities, unbroken the success, immense the services of this great command- 
er, he can scarcely be said to be known to the vast majority of his country- 
men. They have heard the distant echo of his fame as they have that of the 
exploits of Timour, of Bajazet, and of Genghis Khan; the names of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies, of Malplaquet and Oudenarde, awaken a transient feel- 
ing of exultation in their bosoms; but as to the particulars of these events, 
the difficulties with which their general had to struggle, the objeots for 
which he contended, even the places where they occurred, they are, for the 
most part, as ignorant as they are of similar details in the campaigns of Ba- 
ber or Aurengzebe. What they do know, is derived chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the histories of their enemies. Marlborough’s exploits have made a 
prodigious impression on the Continent. The French, who felt the edge of 
his flaming sword, and saw the glories ofthe Grande Monarque torn from 
the long triumphant brow of Louis XIV. ; the Dutch, who found in his 
conquering arm the stay of their sinking republic, and their salvation from 
slavery and persecution; the Germans, who saw the flames of the Palatinate 
avenged by his resistless power, and the ravages of the war rolled back from 
the Rhine into the territory of the state which had provoked them ; thy Lu- 
therans, who beheld in him the appointed instrument of divine vengeance, to 
punish the abominable perfidy and cruelty of tho revocation of the edict of 
Nantes—have concurred in celebrating his exploits. The French nurses 
frightened their children with stories of ‘ Marlbrook,’ as the Orientals say, 
when their horses start, they see the shadow of Richard Ceeur-de-Lioncross- 
ing their path. Napoleon hummed the well-known air, ‘Marlbrook s’en va 
a la guerre,’ when he crossed the Niemen to commence the Moscow cam- 
paign. But in England, the country which he has made illustrious, the na- 
tion he has saved, the land of his birth, he is comparatively forgotten ; and 
were it not for the popular pages of Voltaire, and the shadow which a +. 
name throws over the stream of time in spite of every neglect, he would be 
virtually unknown at this moment to nineteen-twentieths of the British 
people. 

[t is the fault of the national historians which has occasioned this singular 
injustice to one of the greatest British heroes—certainly the most consum- 
mate, if we except Wellington, of British military cormmanders. No man 
has yet appeared who has done any thing like justice to es of Marl- 
borough. Smollett, whose unpretending narrative, compilec for the book- 
seller, has obtained a passing popularity by being the only existing sequel 
to Hume, had none of the qualities necessary to write a military history, or 
make the narrative of heroic exploits interesting. His talents for humour, 
as all the world knows, were great—for private adventure, or the delinea- 
tion of common life in novels, considerable. But he had none of the higher 
qualities necessary to form a great historian ; he had neither dramatic nor 
Srecviptive ower ; he was destitute of philosophic views or power of argu- 
ment. In } delineation of individual character, he is often happy ; his 
talents as a novelist, and as the narrator of private events, there appear to 


advantage. But he was neither a poet nor a painter, a statesman nor a phi- 
losopher. He neither saw whence the stream of events had come, nor 


whither it was going. We look in vain in his pages for the lucid arguments 
and rhetorical power with Hume illustrated, and brought, as it were, under 
the mind’s eye, the general arguments urged, or rather which might be urg- 
ed by ability equal to his own, for and against every great change in British 
history 

As little do we find the captivating colours with which Robertsor 
has painted the discovery and wonders of America, or the luminous glance 
which he has thrown over the progress of society in the first volume of Char- 
les V. Gibbon’s incomparable powers of classification and description are 
wholly awanting, the fire of Napier’s military pictures need not be looked 
for. What is usually complained of in Smollett, especially by his young 





| excusable in an historian. 





readers, is, that he isso dull—the most fatal of all defects, and the most in- 
His heart was not in bistory, his hand was not 
trained to it; itis in ‘ Roderick Random’ or ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ not the con- 
tinuation of Hume, that his powers are to be seen. 

Lord Mahon has brought to the subject of the history of England from the 
treaty of Utrecht to that of Aix-la-Chapelle, talents of a kind much better 
' adapted for doing justice to Marlborough’s campaigns. He has rem irkable 
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power for individual narrative. His account of the gallant attempt, and sub- 
sequent bair-breadth escapes of the Pretender in 1745, is full of interest, 
and is justly praised by Sismondi as by far the best account extant of that 
romantic «aiventure. He possesses also a fair and equitable judgment, much 
discrimiuation, evident talent for drawing characters, and that upright and 
honoureble heart, which is the first requisite for success in the delineation, 
as it is fur success in the conduct of eveuts. His industry in examining and 
collecting authorities is great ; he is a scholar, a statesman, anda gentleman 
—no snual! re.juisites for the just delineation of noble and geuerous achieve- 
ments. Bat notwithstanding all this, his work is not one to rescue Mart- 
borough’s fine from the unworthy obscurity into which, in this country, 
it has tullen, He takes up the thread of events where Marlborough left 
therm : he beginsouly at the peace of Utrecht. Besides this, he is not by 
nature a military historian, and if he had begun at the Revolution, the case 
would probably have been the same. Lord Mahon’s attention has been 
maiuly fixed on domestic story; it isin illustrating parliamentary contests or 
court intrigues, not military events, that his powers have been put forth-— 
He has given a clear, judicious, and elegant narrative of British History, as 
regards these, so far as itis embraced by his accomplished pen ; but the his- 
torian of Marlborough must treat him as second to none, not even to Louis 
XIV. or William Ill. Justice will uever be done to the hero of the English 
revolation, till his Life is the subject of a separate work in every school-boy’s 
hands. We must have a memoir of himto be the companion of Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, aud Napier’s Peninsular War. 

Voltaire, in his + Siécle de Louis XLV.,’ could not avoid giving asketch of 
the exploits of the British hero; and his natural impartiality has led him, so 
lar as it goes, to give a tolerably fair one. It need hardly be said, that 
coming trom the pen of such a writer, it is lively, animated, and distinct. 
But Voltaire was not a military historian; he had none of the feelings or as- 

-sociations which constitute one. War, when he wrote, had been for above 
halfa ceutury, with a few brilliant exceptions, a losing game to the French. 
In the War of the Succession they had lost their ascendency in continental 
Europe ; in that of the Seven Years, nearly their whole colonial dominions. 
The hard-won glories of Fontenoy, the doubtful success of Laffelt, were a 
poor compensation for these disasters. It was the fashion of his day to 
decry war as the game of kings, or flowing from the ambition of priests ; if 
superstition was abolished, and popular virtue let into government, one 
eternal reign of peace and justice would commence. With these writers 
the great object was, to carry the cabinets of kings by assault, and introduce 
philosophers into government through the antechambers of mistresses. 
Peter the Great was their hero, Catharine of Russia their divinity, for they 
placed philosophers at the head of affairs. It was not to be supposed that in 
France, the vanquished country, in such an age justice should be done to 
the English conqueror. Yetsuch were the talents of Voltaire, especially for 
making a subject popular, that it is on his work, such as it is, that the fame 
of Marlborough mainly rests, even in his own country. 

Marlborough, as might be expected, has not wanted biographers who 
have devoted themselves, expressly and exclusively, to transmit his fame 
aud deeds to posterity. They have for the most part failed, from the faults 
most fatal, aud yet most common to biographers—undue partiality in some 
dulness and waut of genius in others. They began at an early period after 
h.s death, and are disinguished at first by that ranceur on the one side, and 
exaggeration on the other, by which such contemporary narratives are ge- 
nerally, and in that age were in a peculiar manner, distinguished. I. ‘An 
abridged account of his life, dedicated to the Dake of Montague, his son-in- 
law, appeared at Aisterdam in 12m; but it is nothing but an anonymous 
panegyric. LI. Not many years after, a life of Marlborough was published, 
in three volumes quarto, by Thomas Ledyard, who had accompanied him 
in many of his later travels, and had been the spectator of some of the last of 
his military exploits. This is a work of much higher authority, and contains 
much valuable laformation ; but it is prolix, long-winded, and diffuse, filled 
with immaterial documents, and written throughout in a tone of inflated pa- 
negyric. Ifl, Another life of Marlborough, written with more ability, ap- 
peared at Paris in 1806, in three volumes ‘octavo, by Dutems. The author 
had the advantage ofall the resources for throwing light on his history which 
the archives of France, then at the disposal of Napoleon, who had a high 
admiration for the English general, could afiord; but it could hardly be ex- 
pected that, tll national historians of adequate capacity for the task had ap- 
peared, it was to be properly discharged by foreigners. Yet such is the 
partiality which an author naturally contracts for the hero of his biography, 
that the work of Dutems, though the author has shown himself by no means 
blind to his hero’s faults, is perhaps chiefly blameable for being too much of 
a panegyric. IV. By tar the fullest and most complete history of Marlbo- 
rough, however, is that which was published at London in 1818 by Arch- 
deacon Coxe, in five volumes octavo. This learned author had access to all 
the official documents on the subject then known to be in existence par- 
ticularly the Blenheim Papers, and he bas made good use of the ample ma- 
terials placed at his disposal ; but it cannot be said that he has made an in- 
teresting, though he certainly has a valuable, work. It has reached a second 
edition, butit is now little heard of; a certain proof, ifthe importance of his 
subject, and value of his materials is taken iuto account, that it labours under 
some insurmountable defects in composition. Nor is it difficult to see what 
these defects are. The venerable Archdeacon, respectable for his industry, 
hie learning, his researches, had nota ray of genius, and genius is the soul 
of history. He gives every thing with equal minuteness, makes no attempt 
at digesting or compression, and fills his pages with letters and state-papers 
at full length; the certain way, if not convected by ability, to seud them to 
the bottom. 

Dean Swift’s history of the four last years of Queen Anne, and his Apo- 
logy for the same sovereign, contain much valuable information concerning | 
Mar|lborough’s life ; but it is so mixed up with the gall and party spirit which 
formed so essential a part of the Dean of St. Patrick’s character, that it 
cannot be relied on us impartial or autheutic.* The life of James IL. by 
Clark contains a great variety of valuable and curious details drawn from 
the Stuart Papers sent to the Prince Regent on the demise of the Cardinal 
York ; and it would be well for tbe reputation of Marlborough, as wellas 
many other eminent men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, if 
some of them could be buried in oblivion. But by far the besttife of Marl- 
borough, in a military point of view, is that recently published by Mr. 
Gleig, in his ‘ Military Commanders of Great Britain,’—a sketch charac- 
terized by all the scientific knowledge, practical acquaintance with war, and 
brilliant power of description, by which the other writings of that gifted 
author are distinguished. If he would make as good use of the vast collec- 
tion of papers which, under the able auspices of Sir George Murray, have 
now issued from the press, as he has of the more scanty materials at his dis- 
posal when he wrote his account of Marlborough, he would write the his- 
tory of that hero, and supersede the wish even for any other 

The fortunate accidentis generally known by which the great collection 
of papers now in course of publication in London has been brought to light 
That this collection should at length have become kown is less our vrising 
than that it should so long have remained forgotten, and have deled the 
searches of so many persons interested in the subject. It embraces as Sir 
George Murray’s lucid one mentions, a complete series of the corres- 
pondence of the great duke from 1702 to 1712, the ten years of his most im- 
portant public services. In addition to the despatches of the duke himself. 
the letters, almost equally numerous, of his private secretary, M. Cardon- 
nell, and a journal written by his grace’s chaplain, Dr. Hare, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester, are contained in the eighteen manuscript volumes 
which were discovered in the record-room of Hensington, near Woodstock 
in October, 1842, and are now given to the public. They are of essential 
service, especially in rendering intelligible the details of the correspondence 
which would otherwise in great part be uninteresting, and scarce under- 
stood, at least by the ordinary enter. Some of the most valuable parts of 
the work, particularly a full detail ofthe battle of Blenheim are drawn from 
Dr. Hare’s jouraal. “In addit‘on to this, the bulletins of most of the events, 
issued by government atthe time, are to be found in notes at the proper 
places ; and in the text are occasioually contained short, but correct and lu- 
minous notices, of the preceding or contemporaneous political and militar 
events which are alluded to, but not described, in the despatches, and which 
te peosesary to understand — of their particulars. Nothing, in a word, 
pal intelligible he the accomplished editor which could illustrate or ren- 
aud yat with aA valuable collection of materials placed at his disposal ; 
died uae us pains and ability, it is often very difficult to follow the 

events, or understand the matter alluded to in the despatches :—so 
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ly uninteresting. They always contain a great deal of repetition, in conse- 
+ ers of the necessity under which the commauder lay, of eg mpmanyn 4 
the same event to those with whom he was in correspondeuce in many dif- 
ferent quarters. Great part of them relate to details of discipline furnish- 
ing supplies, getting up stores, and other necessary matters, of little value 
even to the historian, except in so far as they illustrate the industry, energy, 
and difficulties of the commander. The general reader who plunges into 
the midst of the Marlborough despatches in this age, or into those of Wel- 
lington in the next, when contemporary recollection is lost, will find it im- 
possible to understand the greater part of the matters referred to, and will 
soon lay aside the volumes in despair. Such works are highly valuable, 
but they are so to the annalist or historian rather than the ordinary reader. 
They are the materials of history, not history itself. They bear the same 
relation to the works of Livy or Gibbon which the rude blocks in the quar- 
ry do to the temples of St. Peter's or the Parthenon. Ordinary readers are 
not aware of this when they take up a volume of despaches; they expect to 
be as much fascinated by it as they are by the correspondence of Madame 
de Sevigné, Cowper, Gibbon, or Arnold. They will soon find their mis- 
take: the bookse.lers will erelong find it in the sale of such works. The 
matter-of-fact men in ordinary life, and the compilers and drudges in litera- 
ture—that is, nine-tenths of the readers aud writers in the world—are never 
weary of descanting on the inestimable importance of authentic documents 
for history ; and without doubt they are right so far as the collecting of 
taaterials goes. There must be quarriers before there can be architects, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water are the basis of all civilizetion. 
Bat they are not civilization itself, they are its pioneers. Truth is essential 
to an estimable character: but many a man is insupportably dull who never 
told a falsehood. The pioneers of Marlborough, teri have now gone 
before, and it will be the fault of English genius if the divine artist does not 
erelong make the proper use of the materials at length placed in his hands. 

John Churchill, afterwards the Duke of Marlborough, was born on 
the 5th of July, 1650, (new style,) at Ash, in the conuty of Devon. His 
father was Sir Winston Churchill, a gallant cavalier who had drawn his 
sword in behalf of Charles I., and had in consequence been deprived of bis 
fortune and driven into exile by Cromwell Bis paternal family were very 
ancient. and boasted its descent from the Courcils de Poitou, who came in- 
to England with the Conqueror. His mother was Elizabeth Drake, who 
claimed a collateral connexion with the descendants of Sir Francis Diake, 
the great navigator. Young Churchill received the radiments of his educa- 
tion trom the parish clergyman in Devonshire, from whom he imbibed that 
firm attachment to the Protestant faith by which he was ever afterwards 
distinguished, and which determined his conduct in the most iniportant 
crisis of his life. He was afterwards placed at the school of St. Paul’s: and 
it was here that he first discovered, on reading Vegetius, that his bent of 
mind was decidedly for the military life. Like many other men destined 
for future distinction, he made no great figure as a scholar, a circumstance 
easily explained, if we recollect that it is on the knowledge of words that 
the reputation of a school-boy, of things that of a man, is founded. But the 
despatches now published demonstrate that, before he attained middle life, 
he was a proficient at least in Latin, French, and English composition : for 
letters in each, written in a very pure style, are to be found in all parts of 
his correspondence. 

From early youth young Clurchill was distinguished by the elegance of 
his manners and the beauty of his countenance and figure—advantages 
which, coupled with the known loyal principles of his father, ard the suffer- 
ings he had undergone in the royal cause, procured for Lim, at the early age 
of fifteen, the situation of page in the housebold of tie Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. His inclination for arms was then so decided, that that 
prince procured for him a commission in one of the regiments of guards 
when he was only sixteen years old. His uncommonly handsome figure 
then attracted no small share of notice from the beauties of the court of 
Charles II., and even awakened a passion in one of the royal mistresses her- 
self. Impatient to signalize himself, however, he felt their seductious, and 
embarked as a volunteer in the expedition against Tangiers in 1760 Thus 
his first essay in arms was made in action against the Moors. Having re- 
turned to Great Britain, he attracted the notice of the Countess of Castle- 
maine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, then the favourite mistress of 
Charles the LI., who had distinguished him by her regard before he em- 
barked for Africa, and who made him a present of £5000, with which the 
young soldier bought an annuity of £500 a year which laid the foundation 
says Chesterfield, of all his subsequent fortunes. Charles, to remove a dan- 
gerous rival in her unsteady affections, gave him acompany in the guards, 
and sent him to the Continent with the auxillary force which, in those days 
English humiliation, the cabinet of St. James’s furnished to Louis XIV. 
to aid him in suduing the United Provinces. Thus by a singular coincideic : 
it was under Turenne, Condé, and Vauban that the future cin jueror of 
the Bourbons first learned the art of scientific warfare. Wellington went 
through the same discipline, but in the inverse order: his first campaigns 


Tippo and the Mabratta horse in Hindoostan. 

Churchill had not been long in Flanders, before his talents and gallantry 
won him deserved distinction The campaign of 1672, which brought the 
French armies to the gates of Amsterdam, and placed the United States 
within a hairs-breadch of destruction, was to him fruitful in valuable lessons. 
He distinguished himself afterwards at the siege of Nimeguen, that Turenne, 
who constantly called him by his sobriquet of ‘the handsome Englishman,’ 
predicted that he would one day be a great man. In the fo'lowing year he 
had the good fortune to save the life of his colonel, the Duke of Monmouth ; 
and distinguished himselfso much at the siege of Maestricht, that Louis 
XIV. publicly thanked him at the head of the army, and promised him his 
powerful influence with Charles II. forfuture promotion. He little thought 
what a formidable enemy he was then fostering at the court of his obse- 
quious brother —— The result of Louis XIV.’s intercession was, 
that Churchill was made lieutenant-colonel ; and he continued to serve with 
the English auxiliary force in Flanders, under the French generals, till 1677, 
when he returned with his regiment to London. Beyond all doubt it was 
these five years under the great masters of the military art, who then sus- 
tained the power and cast a halo round the crown of Louis XI[V., which ren- 
dered Marlborough the consummate commander that, from the moment he 
was placed at the head of the Allied armies, he showed himself to have be- 
come. One of the mostinterestirg and instructive lessons to be learned 
from biography is the long steps, the vast amount of previous preparation, 
the numerous changes, some prosperous, others adverse, by which the mind 
ofa great man is formed, and he is prepared for playing the important part 
he is intended to perform on the theatre of the world. Providence does no- 
thing in vain, and when it has selected a particular mind for great achieve- 
ment, the events which happen to it all seem to conspire in a mysterious 
way for its development. Were any one omitted, some essential quality in 
the character of the future hero, statesman, or philosopher would be found 
to be wanting. 

Here also, as in every other period of history, we may see how unprinci- 
pled ambition overvaults itself, and the measures which seem at first sight 
most securely to establish its oppressive reign, are the unseen means 
whieh an overruling power works out its destruction. Doubtless the other 
ministers of Louis XIV. deemed their master’s power secure when this 
English alliance was concluded; when the English monarch had become a 
state pensioner of the court of Versailles; when a secret treaty had united 
them by apparently indissoluble bonds; when the ministers equally and the 
patriots of Rastend were corrupted by his bribes; when the readful fleets 
of Britain were to be seen in union with those of France, to break down 
the squadrons of an inconsiderable republic ; when the descendants of the 
conquerors of Cressy, Poitiers, and Azincour stood side by side with the 
successors of the vanquished in those disastrous fields, to achieve the con 
quest of Flanders and Holland. Without doubt, so far as haman foresight 
could go, Louvois and Colbert were right. Nothing could appear so decided- 
ly calculated to fix the power of Louis XLV. on an immovable foundation. 
But how vain are the calculations of the greatest haman intellects, when put 
in Opposition to the overruling will of Omnipotence! It was that very 
English alliance which ruined Louis X1V., as the Austrian alliance and mar- 
riage, which seemed to put the keystone in the arch of his greatness, after- 
wards ruined Napoleon. By the effect, and one of the most desired effects, 
of the English alliance, a strong body of British auxiliaries were sent to 
Flanders; the Englisk officers learned the theory and practice of war in the 
best of all schools, and under the best of all teachers; that ignorance of the 
military art, the result in every ace of our insular situation, and which gene- 
rally causes the four or five first years of every war to terminate in disaster, 
was for the time removed, and that mizhty genius was developed under the 
eye of Louis XLV., and by the example of Turenne, which was destined to 
hurl back to their own frontiers the tide of Gallic invasion, and close in 
mouruing the reign of the Grande Monarque. ‘Les hommes agissent,’ 
says Bossuet, ‘ mais Dieu les méne.’ 

Upon Charcnill’s return to London, the brilliant reputation which had 
preceded, and the even augmented personal advantages which accompanied 
him, immediately rendered him theidol of beauty and fashion. The ladies 
o! the palace vied for his homage—the nobles of the land hastened tu culti- 
vate his society. Like Julius Cwsar, he was carried away by the stream, 
and plunged into the vortex of courtly dissipation with the ardour which 
marks an evergetic characterin the pursuit whether of good or evil. The 
elegance of his conversation, prevailed se far with Charles II and the Duke 


were made against the French in Flanders, his next against the bastions of 


lady in attendance on the Princess Anne, second daughter of the Duke of 
York, one of the most admired beauties of the court, and this alliance in- 
creased his influence, already great, with that Prince, and laid the founda- 
tion of the future grandeur of his fortanes. Shortly after his marriage he 
accompanied the Duke of York to Scotland, in the course of which they beth 
were nearly shipwrecked on the coast of Fife. On this occasion the Duke 
made the greatest efforts to preserve his favourite’s life, and succeeded in 
doing so, although the danger was such that many of the Scottish nobles 
rished under his eye. On his return to London in 1682, he was 
y his patron to the King, who made him colonel of the third regiment of 
s. When the Duke of York ascended the throne in 1685, on the de- 
mise of his brother, Churchill kept his place as one of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber, and was raised to the rank of brigadier-general. He was sent 
by his sovereign to Paris to notify his accession to Louis X1V., and on his 
return he was created a peer by the title of Baron Churchill of Sandbridge 
in the county of Hertford—a title which he took from an estate there which 
he had acquired in rizht ot his wife. On the revolt of the Duke of Mon- 
month, he had an opportunity of showing at once his military ability, and, by 
a signal service, his gratitude to his benefactor. Lord Feversham had the 
command ef the royal forces, and Churchill was his major-general. 

The General-in-chief, however, kept so bad a look-out, that he was on 
the point of being surprised and cut to pieces by the rebel forces, who, on 
this occasion at least, were conducted with ability. The general and almost 
all his officers were in their beds, and sound asleep, when Monmoath, at the 
head of all his forces, silently debouched out of hia camp, and suddenly fell 
on the reyal army. The rout would have been complete, and pro y 
James I. dethroned, had not Churchill, whose vigilant eye nothing esca ed, 
observed the movement, and hastily collected a handful of men, with whom 
he made so vigorous a resistance as gave time for the remainder of the army 
to form, and repel this well-conceived enterprise. 

Churchill's mind wus too sagacious, and his knowledge of the feelings of 

the nation too extensive. not to be aware of the perilous nature of the course 
upon which James had adventured, in endeavouring to bring about, if not 
the absolute re-establishment of the Catholic religion, at least such a quasi- 
establishment of it as the people deemed, and probably with reason, was, 
with so aspiring a body of ecclesiastics, in effect the same thing. When he 
saw the headstrong monarch break through all bounds, and openly trample 
on the liberties, while he shocked the religious feelings, of his people, he 
wrote to him to point out, in firm but respectful terms, the danger of his 
conduct. He declared to Lord Galway, when James's innovations began, 
that if he persisted in his design of overturning the constitution and religion 
of his country, he would leave his service. So far his conduct was perfectly 
unexceptionable. Our first duty is to our country, our second only to our 
benefactor. If they are brought into collision, as they often are during the 
melancholy vicissitudes of a civil war, an hovourable man, whatever it may 
cost him, has but one part to take. He must not abandon his public duty for 
his private feelings, but he must never betray official duty. 1f Churchill, 
perceiving the frantic course of his master, had withdrawn from his service, 
and then either taken no part in the revolution which followed, or even ap- 
peared in arms against him, the most scrupulous moralist could have discov- 
ered nothing reprehensible in his conduct. History has in every age applaud- 
ed the virtue, while it has commiserated the anguish, of the elder Brutus, 
who sacrificed his two sons to the perhaps too rigorous laws of his coun- 
try. 
But Churchill did not do this, and thence has arisen an ineffaceable blot 
on his memory. He did not relinquish the service of the infatuated mon- 
arch; he retained his office and commands; but he employed the influence 
and authority thence derived, to ruin his benefactor. So far were the re- 
presentations of Churchill from having inspired any doubts of his fidelity, 
that James, when the Prince of Orange landed, confided to him the com- 
command of a corps of five thousand men, destined to oppose his progress. 
At the very time that he accepted that command, he had, if we may believe 
his panegyrist Ledyard, signeda letter, along with several other peers ad- 
dressed to the Prince of Orange, inviting him to come over, and had actually 
concluded with Major General Kirk, who commanded at Axminster, a con- 
vention, for the seizure of the king and giving him up to his hostile son-in- 
law. James was secretly warned that Churchill was about to betray him, 
but he refused to believe it of one from whom he had hitherto experienced 
such devotion, and was only wakened from his dream of security by learn. 
ing that his favourite bad gone over with the five thousand men whom he 
commanded to the Prince of Orange. Not content with this, it was Chur- 
chill’s influence, joined to that of his wife, which is said to have induced 
James’s own daughter, the Princess Anne, and Prince George of Denmark, 
to detach themselves from the cause of the falling monarch ; and drew from 
that unhappy sovereign the mournful exclamation, “My God! my very 
children have forsaken me.” 

In what does his conduct differ from that of Labedoyere, who, at the head 
of the garrison of Grenoble, deserted to Napoleon when sent out to oppose 
him ?—or Lavalette, who employed his influence, as postmaster under Louis 
XVILI., toforward the Imperial conspiracy 7—or Marshal Ney, who, after 
promising at the court of the Tuileries to bring the ex-emperor back in an 
iron cage, no sooner reached the royal camp at Melun, than he issued a pro- 
clamation calling on the troops to desert the Bourbons, and mount the tri- 
colour cockade! Nay, is not Churchill’s conduct, in a moral poiut of view, 
worse than that of Ney; fur the latter abandoned the trust reposed in him 
by a new master, forced upon an unwilling nation, to rejoin his old bene- 
facter and companion in arms; but the former abandoned the trust reposed 
in him by his old master and benefactor, to range himself under the banner 
of a competitor for the throne, to whom he was bound neither by duty nor 
obligation. And yet such is often the inequality of crimes and punishments 
in this world, that Churchill was raised to the pinnacle of greatness by the 
very conduct which consigned Ney, with justice, so far as his conduct is 
concerned, to an ignominious death. 


‘Treason ne’er prospers; for when is does, 
None dare call it treason.’ 


History forgets its first and noblest | when it fails, by its distributién 
of praise or blame, to counterbalance, so far as its verdict cau, this inequali- 
ty, which, for inscrutable but doubtless wise purposes, Providence has per- 
mitted in this transcient scene Charity forbids us to scrutinize such con- 
duct too severely. It is the deplorable effect of a successful revolution, even 
when commenced for the most necessary purposes, to obliterate the ideas 
of man on right or wrong. and leave no other test in the general case for 
public conduct but success. It is its first effect to place them in such trying 
circumstances that none but the most confirmed and resolute virtue can pass 
unscathed through the ordeal. He knew the human heart well, who com- 
manded us in our daily prayers to sapplicate not to be led into temptation, 
even before asking for deliverance from evil. Let no man be sure, how- 
ever much, on acalm survey, he may condemn the conduct of Marlborough 
and Ney, that in similar circumstances he would not have done the very 
sume.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 
To be Continued. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 


BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OP RAGUSA. 
(Continued from the Albion of June 7.) 
ON THE MILITARY OF ARMIES, AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
COMMAND. 

When we beheld 100,000 men concentrated in one position, remote from 
their families, their properties, and all their material interests—when we 
consider at once their docility, their obedience, their flexibility of movement, 
the difficulty of their preservation, the spirit, in short, which animates, and 
at the command of one man determines them to face the most imminent dan- 
ger where so many meet with certain death—this is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles which society presents ~a phenomenon, the 
secret of which must be sought for in the deepest recesses of the human 
heart. 

Powerful emotions are congenial to the nature of man, and there is some- 
thing pleasing in the idea of danger; but when danger assumes a menacing 
ale, there are few who can calmly look it inthe face. Man, therefore, 
needs the aid of comparison ; bis natural emulation leads him to view a 
consider himself superior to his fellows. Such is the ‘ primum mobile,’ 
which in momentsot danger silencesthe instinct of self-preservation, and gives 
free scope to the inspirations of courage. ; 

Self-love, that powerful instinct of our nature, acts with more or less in- 
tensity according to the situations in which we are placed by fortane.— 
Thus, the horizon of a man lostin the crowd is bounded by a narrow circle ; 
that of another higher placed in the social scale is more extended; while on 
him who attains its utmost verge, the eyes of the world are placed. [tis 
this feeling which is the offspring of the noblest actions; It exists equally in 
the breast of the private ssllies and the General; thus, every gradation of 
the profession of arms is honourable, because all are founded on self-sacri- 
fice and abnegation, and look for their reward in public estimation and mili- 
tary renown. Those, then, who express themselves with disdain, and 
evince so little interest and consideration for the great mass of ar- 
mies, give utterance to a blasphemy, and betray their ignorance of hu- 
man nature. 














of York, that soon after,though not yet thirty years of age, he obtained a regi- 


ment. In 1620 he married the celebrated Sarah Jennings, the favourit | 


But this elevated feeling is perfectly compatible with another equally no- 
ble—I mean that of friendship. 
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Community of danger, of glory, and interest, lays the foundation of the 

and most powerful ties; and as there pervades the whole structure 

of society a mysterious influence and connection, it is precisely amid the 

angers and privations of war that friendship, the feeling of fellowship for 

oor comrades, that esprit de corps,in fact, to which opinion imparts so 

much force, is most generally displayed, and exercises so beneficial an influ- 
ence on all. 

A mutual exchange of service, a reciprocal aid given and received, dou- 
bles, triples, pay increases in a tenfold ratio, the force and security of each. 
Thus, opinion losters, developes, and exalts virtues among men, according as 
the circumstances in which they may be placed render their application 
more nece to their wants and preservation. 

But there is great flexibility or inconstancy in the heart of man. The 
loftiest principles are often combated by others springing from the same 

inciple, but considered under a different point of view ; thus | cheerfully 

rave a great danger to save a comrade, because I reckon on him in a simi- 

lar case. But when danger assumes too threatening an aspect, when fear 

superior to the interest which I feel for the individual, the instinct of 

my future preservation yields to the feeling of present danger ; I then seek 

S escape from it, forgetful ofall the motives that should have induced me to 
rave it. 

The feeling which then actuated me, and which is fear, is not of rare occur- 
rence in the midst of realdanger. {tis even more frequent than is imagined, 
and always exercises, more than may be believed, an influence on the mass. 
It is principally with the view of neutralising the operations of these oppo- 
site and contending feelings that the power of discipline has beeu culled in 
to the aid of authority; and as the force of example is so powerful on the 
conduct of mankind, that really brave men have often the power of leading 
those by whom they are surrounded. Individuals, therefore, who rise above 
the common herd, with the view of exciting this generous disposition, 
—_ be too highly rewarded ; for on such men the fate of a battle oftende- 

nds. 

Bravery in the different European armies at the present day, more par- 
ticularly in reference to theirofficers, may be reduced to the following classi- 
ficatien :—The degree of bravery which rigorously discharges its duty, and 
carefully avoids dishonour. This isnot rare. That which, on the other 
hand, carries a mau beyond the immediate sphere of his duty, is much more 
so. But that which unhesitatingly decides a man to consider the sacrifice 
of his life secondary to the successful attainment of the object for which he 
scontending, is rare inthe extreme. Thus, when this degree of courage 
is met with, when itshows and proves itself, honours, riches, aud the bigh- 
est consideratiuns, should be its reward; and as the vccasions for granting it 
will be so very rare aud unfrequent, the application of this system can nev- 
er 7. onerous to a State. 








nary times, when nothing op the preservation of regular order, this is 
comparatively easy ; but in times of danger, when the fiercer ions of our 
nature are aroused and brought into full play, it is extremely difficult. When 
the General-in-Chief, to a reputatiou for courage and capacity, which inspires 
at once esteem and confidence, adds noble birth and a high social position, 
he is raised still higher in the eyes of the maltitude. Again, if the deposi- 
tory of the authority possesses great power and credit, the more easily will 
his vayer 4 of rewarding be felt, and, as a necessary cousequence, the more 
easily will he command obedience. 

All these means united in the person of Napoleon contributed powerfully 
to his success. And thus they compose, if | may be allowed the expression, 
the necessary conditions of command. 

But what are the personal qualities which the exercise of command re- 
quires*? The art of war, considered in all that composes the mere _profes- 
sion, is an atfair of mere combination and calculation. Under this head I 
have entered into the most circumstantial details when speaking of strat- 
egics and tactics. But, in order that their combinations may produce ad- 
equate results, great decision must mark and direct their execution; for a 
change in a well-conceived idea, without sufficient motives, is often produc- 
tive of the greatest disasters. ‘I'wo qualities, therefore are indispensable in 
a General—capacity and decision of character. Capacity,—for without it 
he is incapable of all combination, and thus delivers himself up to his ad- 
versary without defence. Character,—for without a stern and inflexible de- 
cision it is impossible to insure the execution of a preconceived plan of ope- 
ration. But in this case the relative qualitiesare tar greater than the abso- 
lute quantities; and force of character ought greatly to predominate over 
capacity,—for in ratio to its predominating influence will success depend: 
It I may be allowed by figures to express the relative value of these two 
faculties of the mind, I should greatly prefer a General Officer with a capa- 
city equal to 5, and decision of character equal to 10, to another whose ca- 
pacity may be expressed by 15 and his character by 3. When, therefore, 
conduct predominates over capacity, but when at the same time the latter 
faculty exists to a certain extent, we may proceed to the attainment of an 
object with some chauce of success; but when the case is reversed, the op- 
erations of a General are marked by a coustant vacillation of plans and opin- 
ions, because it is one of the attributes ot a su perior capacity to, at every 
instant, regard a question under a new point of view. If decision, there- 
fore, comes not to his aid, he floats on a sea of uncertainty, and, what is 
worse, follows up no plan with well-sustained vigour and energy. Instead, 
therefore, of approaching the goal, a fatal indecision the more frequently 
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IRISTINE OF BWRDEN.’ 
BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 


In sooth a queen: a gentle, loving queen ! 
So true to nature, as to cheat the will 
From all observance of the mimic scene, 
To bow in reverence of thy matchless skill. 
Thy brow, which well the diadem became, 
Beam'd with the light and purity of truth ; 
While the clear eye flash d well and wild the flame, 
From the soul’s altars, fed by hope and youth. 


And then the high-wrouglt tales of woman's love, 
Shackled by chains of custom and of state, 

Which the fond heart strives vainly to remove, 
Preferring to be loved than to be great. 

From thee, the tale came like a pleasant dream, 
Cheating the heart, and robbing it of care— 

Alas! that this all bright and glorious theme 
Should wild Delusion’s fleeting raiment wear, 


We may observe thy course, and watch ey star, 
Brighten with years along the Drama’s heaven, 
No envious clouds thy onward fame to mar, : 
All threatening tempests from thy pathway driven. 
With such rare powers to cultivate the muse, 
Genius to model, judgment to refine . 
Who may behold thy flight, and yet refuse 
To crown thee champion of the ‘ Sacred Nine.’ 
London New Monthly Magazine. 
——— 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
No. II—LORD LYNDHURST.—(LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR). 


Our aristocracy act wisely, as well with respect to their own interests as 
for those of the country, when they allow admission to their ranks and the 
enjoyment of their privileges as an order in the state, as the invariable re- 
ward, if not the prescriptive right, of pre-eminent ability in the etudy and 
practice of the law. 
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misleads him. 


The position of the “law-lords” renders them advisers of the peers in 
However, it would be wrong to conclude that a great capacity is not ne- | legislation. If they do not originate the laws, though of many they are the 


. . . , . © » > » vate re i ini of 
cessary for the performance of great things. None of the great Generals of real and sole authors, they at least watch over their administration, ——_ 


h h 1 : ay oa ancient or modern times, none of those great historical names which occupy vent the passin . ng ory = 7 a practically the guardians o 
3 ut these are not u e only sentime ntst iat should animate é, esoldier. 10} 2, proud a place in the templo of Fame, not ove of them, without exception, constitution and the h erty o the subject. . : i 
impart to troops all the intensity of which they are susceptible, coufidence was distinguished by mediocrity of intellect. Alexander, Hannibal Scipio The lord-chancellor of England stands in a still more important and re- 
must exist among all the individuals who compose an army. The soldier Cwsar, possessed the highest intellectual capacities,—as did the great Condé, sponsible position. He is not merely the exponent of the laws when made, 
must possess implicit faith in the bravery of his comrade, and feel convinced 


that his officer, equally brave, is much his superior in experience and in- 
struction; while he must suppose his General to be endowed with courage 


De Luxembourg, the great Eugene, Frederick, and Napoleon, But all he is chief among those who advise the policy which makes them. His ex- 
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these great men to the highest order of intellect joined a still greater force of | ¢fe## guardianship of the royal conscieuce may not in these daye of utilita- 


s-haracte rian sliey have all the practical efficacy either for guidance or restraint 
£ ; - : a. neg character. 
ual to his own, and, moreover, with science and capacity. Then it is that 


all the individuals of an army form a‘ fasces’ that nothing can break. Jn 


1" a P .._ | which the theoretical importance of the office implies. But lerd-chancellore 
The predominating influence that character should exercise over capacity 


i i is fe I : api : during the last ceutury or more have, by the common consent of statesmen, 
this consists the force of armies; but such a fundamental basis, which is {5 4 '!e¢ that i at every ng y ane 7 ho is culled to a high gradually acquired au influence in political affairs, very different, perhaps, 
nothing mere than confidence, is only to be found in old and well-tried | Command; for one of its conditions is the urgency of rapid conception und | from that which the nature of their functions originally warranted; but, in 
troops. It must not be looked for in young troops, where to each other all | 4ecision. A fatal instinct but too often defers the execution of the most im- 


are comparatively strangers. 

Hence the — absurdity of a National Guard, destined to replace 
troops of the line. National Guards, even supposing them to be composed 

of the bravest men on earth, will at first be worth absolutely nothing ; foras 
the value and courage of eac’a can only be tes‘ed by experience, their first 
efforts will be made without the powerful succour which contidence atiords, 
and, in all probability, will produce great and irreparable disasters. 

For the General commanding, therefore, all the moral part of the science 
of war consists in an intimate knowledge of the feelings and prejudices of 
the soldier. The correctness of his judgment, and the skilful application he 
may make of it, in all the various chances of war, not only to his own troops, 
but to those of the enemy, is a quality independent of the profession of arms 
in its ordinary acceptation. It is in fact, nothing less than the apanage of 
genius. Every great General has possessed it; but, in the history of the 
world, not one in so transceudert a dezree as Napoleon. j 

ys PT that auxiliary of courage, is also necessary as the means of or- 
der, and all its importance will be felt on reflecting on the mechanism of an 
army, and when we inquire low such a multitude can equally exist in a 
state of activity and repose. 

It is not suflicient to assemble men in more or less force, for the purpose 
offorminganarmy. J! must be organized! { have already angisinadl the 
mechunicism which is made use of to insure obedience, and to place indi- 
viduals in the different scales of command in immediate contact withacertain 
number of men, over whom they can easily oxercise its attributes. 

When once this division is effected, this organization accomplished, disci- 
pline is the next step, that is, to accustom inferiors to a blind obedience to- 
wards their superiors, After this comes the tactical instruction of the 
troops. 

Thus threo operations are requisite for the formation of an army :— 

1. Organization. 

2. Discipline. 

3. Tactical [nstruction. 
And the highest aggregate result of organization, discipline, and instruction, 
is confidence; deptived of which an army loses more than half its value.— 
This confidence ought to extend its ramifications through all and every 
branch of the force,—mutual confidence among the soldiers themselves,— 
confidence on the part of every officer and soldier in their commanding offi- 
cers, and, above all, in the General -in-Chief. 

This element, of such inestimable value, which acts so powerfully on re- | 
salts, produces effects which vary in ratio to the degree of the soldier's in- 
telligence For confidence, which is founded on a knowledge of men and 
things, is not on inconsiderate feeling,—a blind faith. 

Soldiers witbout intelligence are in general inert and heavy, and vary 
much lessin character than those who are smarter, and prone to reason aud 
compare. The former are more easily commanded by Generals of a limit- 
ed capacity. The latter would prove inferior to them if committed to a man 
withont talent or experience, but infinitely superior, on the other hand, 
when led by Generals worthy of being placed at their head. Th speaking 
of these two different kinds of soldiers, | have more particularly in view the 
Germans and the French. The former have obtained great success under 
Generals of very inferior capacity. The latter are worth ten times their 
uumbers when led by achief whom they love and esteem ; but they would 
be below all calculation under the orders of one who inspires neither es- 
teem or confidence. They proved itat Hockstatt in 1704; before Turin in 

1766, and in 1818 at Vittoria; and the reason is ver simple,—no one takes 
the field for the mere pleasure of getting himself killed. If he does so it is 
with the view of triamphing over the enemy, and if thereby he incurs the 
risk of losing his life, it is on the condition that the problematical sacrifice of 
life will be attended by some useful result Should the moment arrive when 
the intelligent mass judges that there is no chance of victory, no probability 
of a glorious action, it immediately shrinks fron: compromising its safety 
and ‘existence and sedulously reserves it for an occasion of sacrificing it 
with greater utility. 

I have endeavoured to explain the mysterious workings of the human 
heart, which in soldiers produce phenomena contradictory te the eyes of the 
— observer, who looks upon men as mere passive machines, and 
who are incapable of understanding all the variations of which they are sus- 
ceptible. I shall now approach the question of command, and endeavour 
® establish the qualities it requires. 

The science of war is composed of two distinct parts. The profession of 
arins, properly so called, and the philosophy of war, the apanage of genius. 
I have already developed my opinion on the latter, and [ shall add but one 
word on the qualities which impart to achief authority over those placed 
under him. 

First, there is in some individuals a faculty of action on the mind of others 
—a natural authority which cammands obedience. This faculty is a gift 
from Nature, and is derived from hidden causes. Thus an individual placed 
oe in a subalturn capacity, is called on the morrow to command. 

rom the very moment that he finds himself invested with power tnd au- 
a exercises It as easily as if it had long been his prerogative. There 
have n also frequent examples of persons, who, unauthurised by any 
right or title, and without the gift of a superior mind, have exercised over 
his fellow men an authority which is never disputed—a faculty they derive 
from their own peculiar organization. When a chief legally constituted 

possesses this eminent quality, he inspires a salutary fear, and the very £e- 
verity which may be attributed to him renders its exercise unnecessary. A 
wok—a word—act on the mind in the most powerful and irresistible man- 
manuer. These are the men whom Providence destines for command. 

But ss this powerful and natural action over our fellow men is of rare oc- 
currence, the means of attainment have been skilfully prepared by inculca- 
ting obedience to superiors a8 & sine quanon Different grades have been 
established to determine the scale of command, in order to place in distinct 
social positions all who are invested with it. Thus, to the highest grades 
public honours are ussi ciated, and this for the purpose of moral effect—of 
appealing to the imagination. Nothing, therefore, has been neglected, by 
means of opinion, to raise in the estimation of the public those invested 
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: pane weer aa fact, far more real, more extensive, and more important to the interests of 
portant resolution, when atlength a determination is taken, the moment for the state. Great, too, and direct as their official influence is, their indirect 
obtaining a useful result has not only passed, but even fatal consequences power isstill greater. The wisest and most distinguished statesman is but 
may attend its operation. This remark authorises me here to proclaim a an amateur, as it were, in making the law. However great hia abilities or 
principle. A General, when in — of it, is of course at liberty to ask ad-| correct his principles, his opinion is but that of a gifted or well-informed in- 
pt ’ ot Son = apc ep 2 pnt _ ‘all — required by the | dividual, iftndeed its importance be not more often derived from bis being 

“The ne army ry er ily } wade heals la _ nd Sats et _ | the head of a party. But the lord-chancellor is the living representative in 
the necess ty ol rupidly de “hitheule rll aus, ane of forming our reso-| the cabinet of a great system, the growth of centuries of thought and expe- 
lutions, is then one of the most difficult attributes of command. It is then rience, and framed out of eveuts, principles, and the necessities of mankind, 
that responsibility, with its train of fearful consequences, appears to us. by the greatest minds the world has produced. His dictum is not a mere 
Responsibility to the Government,—to public opinion,—to our own con- personal opinion; it carries the weight of that great system with it. As, 
sence’ a j are ide whic ren g 1 o a m3 “tie, eae Ps ° . z 
science’—to the interests confided to us, of which, above all, we ought to be except in rare instances, he occupies that exalted position in right of bis per- 
the zealous defender. All these responsibilities are terrible; and the more fect mastership of the law, joined to excellence, if not pre-eminence, in the 
et according as we are impressed with a just septiment of our own duties. general qualifications of statesmanship, it is not possible but his decision on 
There is only one way of supporting this onorous burden. After calling to/ a question must, to a very great extent, influeuce the course taken by the 
our aid all our faculties of mind we must possess a suflicient strength of reso- | executive government in their imitative character as legislators. But his 
lution to rise superior to consequences, sure of finding in our own conscience, | indirect and 60 to speak, extra-oflicial influence does not end here. His 
and in our own intentions, a generous approbation of all that we have done. known importance in the cabinet, and his position as president of the de- 
? 1 . t » ; © ; » > 7 i . 4 . 2 
But such a re sult is attained by few. af " , , bates of the House of Peers, give him a vast degree of “semgoe importance 
The necessity, therefore, of determining a plan, and of rapidly taking a in an assembly where, of necessity, so many of its members must be guided 
resolution, is so essentially one of the greatest difficulties of command, that by personal considerations from the majority being there by the accideut of 
when the plan once determined upon admits of no modification,—when the birth . “6 - 
cannon roars,—when the action has once commenced,—when the part which : aw . ; 

. A ie 78 repe: vise » aristocracy to reserve such an office as & re- 
all are to enact has been carefully traced out,—the Commander-in-Chief is Body Ne pe, ag Ma wae hee oe _ Rasa at in the practice of the 
—— and experiences a security, a mental repose, that on the eve of it law—who after a long course of servitude to that severe study, have at length 
1e did not possess. aw eS 7 5 oat: > oe 

Thue 2n a Gener > capacity ee. judy ‘ . made themselves thoroughly masters of our whole system of juriaprudence 
Fie, when «Generel has the capacity to see, judge, and combine, and and of that great fabric of constitational law upon which so much of the in- 
the force of character to execute,—when to these he unites a knowledge of lependent character of the people of this country, and their mutual respect 
mankind, of their passions, and the most secret workings of the human foud : artim ~ ate vr Sch ether is wet) 
heart, which in war so many different causes develope,—when, moreover, | 'Of S20 MSh's ane privileges Lotinanel ener eaneenes couneteaties ter habe 
Janger, instead ot robbing him of the free exercise of a single faculty of | _ m8” So elevated to the privileged order becomes conservative by li 
ak 2 rs i. ieieinaliee of enti oe hy 1. | a8 Well as by right. He is likely to be opposed to all innovation for innova- 
mind, on the contrary, augments their intensity of action,—when, lastly, he tion’s sake ‘and is able to bring to bear upon proposed changes the weight 
loves and _is beloved by his soldiers, and looks after their preservation, f experience and reputation. His int ide Saces and prejudices, will all 
their welfare and interests, as a father of a family,—he then unites all the be ides tified with th poe : aa eeteniae, te ait be aie aaah waiter tw 
qualities that promise success. [ use the word promise, and not insure,—for ote : con ae hy - tewpstow go nai to tempt the ales It is true 
wer 1s ——— to so wow |, mara ey to 80 of hazards, that ‘deat during the dest pont of the los fifteen years a great exoeption to these 
7 C8 certain © g vents that have come off. ie Be rteon tap oer "s , 
a tay ten grey agers: ~ ir sate ongennra yee lisse : rales was exhibited on the woolsack : but even in that instance time and ex- 
Iu treating on the qualities for the exercise of command, my observations rience have worn away the first rash ardour which novelty and the un 
“* , ; 9°96: ave wo away p * y - 
must be understood to apply to the commander-in-chief. A command, a ected possession of vast power engendered ; and he who at One time pro- 
however extensive, when subordinate te another, can never be compared to | ©*f eg the 6* = A 
: : Emited ‘ay , é mised to be the greatest and most formidable innovator of his day has grown 
the chief command, however limited may be its sphere by the number of to be tt stent upholder of what ie, in opposition to what bo-ease Uhousht 
troops; for the great difficulty which [ have endeavoured to explain, and | © © We greatest uphoider of what is, in opposity : r 
uty a. @ . + er : ought to be. There is no resisting the influence of a thorough legal education 
which consists in rapid decision, does not exist in a secondary command. the mind. Political feeling or other extraneous causes, may disturb it 
Ihave commanded armies of different numerical strength, ard corps | 22 “©, mind. —— x _y eealh - yeep - (se 
: J A P* | for a time, but, sooner or later, it will exhibit itself in matared 1ought and 
d’armés, under Napoleon: but 10,000 men alone, abandoned to the com- re d et . — P 
binations of their own chief, cause him much more trouble and anxiety than | ®%¢Y Prmerpte. : . : , , 
the command of 50,000, forming part ofan army of 200,000. For the latter If the foregoing be not considered too exalted an idea of the dignity anc 
to move, march, and engage according to orders, and in a determined direc- | power attached to the office of lord-chancellor of England, it will not —. 
tion; iseasy. When the action is over, or the march termivated, when the | that too high a position is claimed for Lord Lyndhurst, when we say pa - 
camp is pitched, the General may repose as tranquilly as the private, until he | all men who have held that office within the memory of livi mon, TT 4 
receives further orders. Bat this is the moment of anxiety for the Com- almost all of whom we have record, he has shown himself the best qua ifie 
mander-in-Chief, and which calls for bis utmost vigilance and foresight for it. Of course this — is advanced with yon pam = to his a 
: OG ; a 3 | ing, judgme general ability as a statesman, : uaintance 
* | have laid down above the most essential conditious of command; and ing, judgment, Pars = cart ke soaverles f decouien om subjecta 
it re F ; iene i > same time a Sovereig is van. | W! } . ar ay take e scus b, * 
= susie Ghat when the Consent 8 the game Sune 8 Sure oy his advan but from the moment that a man of Lord Lyndhurst’s order becomes invest 
tages are much greater. Absolute liberty in all his projects—in his move- sl tthe thie Ssliithes of lenislation. be enste aside verte fooling, how- 
ments and operations—a rare accumulation of means and resources—total | ©® WIN yap se a _ os ee bi —" th pte ies for en and devotes 
irresponsibility—the faculty of abandoning himself to hazardous combina- hin J “if to tt me» hd rong ts eal a te which he belinves on the manet fer 
tions which promise great advantages—but at the same time present all the rma 1 f tl - “~% 'W thee ib a -onfine our considerations to the 
opposite chances—the absolute certainty, happen what may, of being always bilities be hone aed r Pap th ips io and jadge him with reference 
Ave re ; 9 x +. iti uch ¢: : abilities ) esses tor carrying out his views, , 
obeyed, served with zeal, &c., &c. In opposition to such an advantageous oom alone sceemaiinanall 7 isting opinions or the gaod or ovil tendency 
position, the mere Geeeral has never at his disposition but limited means; ah Gases avons This is in fact, the only ground on which the character of 
aver av » hi > 2 > Te icte 7] i » i imi se views. bad) ot, 2 4 , 
whatever may be his = r they are restrict d within certain limits. He dip neds dentin amemaee iene Sone of arriving at truth. 
must uot only act jadiciously, but justify all bis enterprises beforehand | I Son iatieenne oft a Lyndhurst J the House of Lords ia almost co-ex- 
, ails "arnt Babs fo tat 2 ~_ > al fs ’ euce of Lord Lync : 2 J arcs s om ‘ 
Lastly, the very obedience which is his due may become doubtful—jealous tensive with that of the Duke of Wellington. Popular institutions favour 
aivalries and intrigues may bec»me powerful auxiliaries to the enemy in his : a dear 8! ‘these twe Conservative 
fj r : oat between these two « : the only legitimate despotism—that of mind ; and these L 
rout. There is, therefore, no comparison between these two situations, ' - . s : Jency of the weaker in- 
d tk : Jeperal, whe rowued with succe statesmen remarkably illustrate this inevitable tendency 
and thus the merit of the mere General, when cr p 1 success, sur- 1 # ‘ol sone vntire submission, to the stronger. 
passes in a tenfold ratio that of the aye The glory of General Bona- ~ we to pods erm re _— 'f are . . aied indian present condition of 
; . . . ; . ighe ¢ fF >on i erhaps it would not be going too tar to say the , 
parce te Italy must, accordingly, be om - ne s i — oe the ~ li of Lords, if as Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndharst resolve 
Germany. In his first campaigns, without a name—without the experience deve calege oh mt" vasure, they have the power todo so. That 
of command—with the most inconsiderable means—with an inferior army, eer pres i ane | partic v air cae Mood by unfailing good sense and 
. . ° 2 "Ee eos are t hi ste : 
ill supplied, he obtained the most splendid success—conquered Italy, and | ' rv PrCcens ‘tie mite i rw y ne na why they should wield this influence; 
held it. In his other campaigns, leaving out of the question the profound | J” i a ee ot a they would be able to exer 
combinations which so eminently distinguished them—the greatness and vast and renders it unnecessary to ps sea opsed measures which the general 
accumulation of the means of action—the immensity of resources of every | ©i8¢ itin the same degree if t ‘ld a rl Of the fact, however, that 
. le : ‘ . . y . y e . ’ 
kind and description, appeared alone sufficient to dispense genius with the | Common sense of the house Bp ongeed spirits in the House of Peors, there 
care and necessity of providing for victory. It may then be inferred that the | those two statesmen are now the g 5 " 
chances of success are far more numerous for the Sovereign than the Gener- | ©@9 be little doubt. _ Lift The duke’ or 
al. But this is not the case. . : The sources of their influence are ys nog - axe 6 Lat ote} hi ¢ rnd 
Firstly, who will be acompetent judge of the capacity of the Sovereign, | obsequions fellow-pecrs is derived oo . grea 2 contr wergnt, hict h 
and who will guarantee that his illusions may not inspire him with a fatal | torical reputation, his proved sagacity ‘hn the r o saselid bets f ie — 
confidence? Then, even supposing that he assumes the supreme command | is known to uphold all that can — gute br t r -— ss — : the 4 
even with some degree of tried experience, there would be always great tional strength. Itisa personal intlue ‘ ses aad in n ow 18 oad ° + per nd 
. : . ° . . - - ay ave a » > 7¢ 
danger for the state; for reverse invariably saps the foandation of the prin- | is he who leads, not because the y have deci . in ne ronnaeee & ) = 
ciple on which authority is based,—an immense socialevil. Besides which, | same road. Lord Lyndhurst's influe re ,on = re ver hand ia, See eins - 
the public interest demands that the command of armies should be subject | founded upon the ev ident stre ngth S of mind, Dis transcondent & 7 ute = . 
‘o control. Whatever may be the latitude given to its chief, there are certain | debate, and the towering a hie general character. ony age 
limits which he must never transgress ; for, should he do so, who will guar- | poraries yield him the precedence yecause they feel assured that 7A 2m 
antee his moderation in the numerous chances that he takes upon himself to brought to bear upon any question before him all the resources of a = - 7 
risk ? Great catastrophes are in ratio to the means employed, and the great- | organised intellect—that learning, acuteness, experience, and juc a a 
ness of the enterprise, —when they do occur they shake society to its deepest | have done their utmost. The duke, they think must be right ; a 
foundations. In a powerful state the faults of a General may always be re- | sort of moral instinct directs him to the true po icy. Lord eo ag eo 
paired ; but those of a Sovereign, w hose imagination is exalted, produce | m inds their support because they feel that he bas investigated al oS 
complete rain. Thus a Sovereign should strictly confine himself to the | ings and exhausted all the modes of which a subject is capable, and 3 oan 
creation of abundant materiel means of action. He ought, moreover, to re- | will take the right course by the pure preference of reason and judg 
pose implicit comfidence in him who is worthy of it,—reward him with , ment. 














with high command, for the sole purpose of insuring obedience. In ordi- 


magnificence, and without jealousy,—but never take upon himself the da- Nor when one looks at the man is it at all wonderful that this — 
ties and responsibility of command. should be paid to liz intellect If any involantary respect is prompted by 
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the mere contemplation of his fine countenance, by listening to his deep, 
manly, sonoruus voice ; by his evident self-possession and unconscious ex- 
hibition of latent strength ; if nature has so stamped his outer man with the 
physical attributes of superority, it is the less suprising that those who have 
so often witnessed the effects of his power on others, or felt it on them. 
selves, should be prepared to yield from settled conviction what others less 
informed tender fen immediate impulse. Lord Lyndhurst is a Master. 
There is the sure stamp of superiority, on all he says and does. You feel in 
the presence of a spirit to which art, education, and the powerful workings 
ef an active intellect, have superadded all that the knowledge of man can 
give. There is mastery in bis reasoning, mastery in his declamation, mas: 
tery in his judgment, mastery in his hamour. To know him is to rely on his 
power. Like the giants of the heathen mythology, he presents you in bis 
sphere with au ideal of strength. He seems to pursuy his aim with such 
steady momentum of will acting on power, that failure appears impossible 

Thus success breeds success, achievement daunts opposition, the imagination 
magnifies strength and deprecates resistance. This has been the history of 
his career in the House of Peers. One man only, Lord Brougham, ever 
competed with him with forces at all equal in power, and even they were 
inadequate because not so well regulated. But that joust-like combat be- 
tween the two noble and learned lords, the public opponents and sworn 
private friends, is over ; and now Lord Lyndhurst bas no antagonist. It is not 
perhaps, that no one conld, or ao one dare; bat continued success and re- 
peated display of power have gained for him such a reputation and such res- 
pect, that no peer chooses to match strength with him. Apparently he knows 
this, and walks over his course with careless ease, as the strong man passes 
along, heedless of danger, because not fearing it. But his consciousness ot 
strength is ia no respect sliewn in arrogance. It is not allied to vanity. It 
is lateut not ostentatiously displayed. It is questionable whether Lord 
Lyndhurst would care for praise, if it cost him much effort. He is self-re- 
lying by a law of his nature. His mind works for itself, and by itself. ; It 
combines the ceutrifugal with the centripetal forces ; and if external bodies 
eome within the range of either influence, it is that they feel the shock, not it. 
Nor does temporary suspension of activity lessen the powers of Lord 
hurst’s mind. This is one consequence of its native superiority and ad- 
mirable regulation. His iron takes no rust from not being often worked 

He will remain silent for weeks togeiher, or merely play with his parlia- 
mentary functions ; yet suddenly be arouses himseit, and shews that his 
powers are ua full as vigorous as when he was engaged in nightly contest. 
He is always armed, though seldom in action. 

Enter the House of Lords, and amongst the first, if not the first who ar- 
rests your attention is Lord Lyudhust. It is not because he sits in 2 promi- 
nent place opposite you near the far eud of the crimsoucd and carpeted 
saloon immediately under the throne ; it is not because he is obviously the 
wag eg of the assembly ; itis not because he wears his chancellor's dress, 

or there are other men there in wigs and gowns; it is not for these things 
that he is conspicuous. No; as your eye wanders round the house it is sud- 
oy stopped by an aspect that cannot belong to an ordinary man. It 
atands out in bold relief like the picture of a master ona well-hung wall. 
In the centre of a cluster of faces, some of the features familiar as those of 
Lord Brougham, Lord Ellenborongh, or Lord Denman, the fine massive 
head and commanding features of Lord Lyndaurst arrest your attention. 
and fill your mind at once. Set in the heavy framework—the avalanche of 
powdered curls—which custom requires our judges to wear in court, and 
the only lurd-chancellor in the house, their bright intelligence and serene in- 
tellectuality fascinate your gaze like a focus of concentrated light. The out- 
line is grand, and the features and proportions of the countenance are at once 
80 missive and so regular, that pot even the furrows of many a long year of 
@vntal toil, nor the settled lines of habitual thought, ever strong and vivid 
1a expression, have effaced what in youth must have presented a noble 
specimen of manly beauty. The forehead high and open, the brow wide, 







e eyebrows broad and strongly marked, the eye keen, quick, preguant | 


with intellect, the lion-like mouth, and full, firm’ set-chin ; these present a 
countenance at once so masculine, so fall of power, yet so exquisitely har- 
monised, so grandly serene in repose, yet so quick and vivacious in activity, 
that you are content to dwell upon it ason some fine piece of sculpture or 
architectare ; and to ask at once, unprompted by precouceived reverence, 
what are the qualities of the miad of which that face is so magnificent an in- 
dex. If you are an euthusiast, if you are prone to worship the divine image 
in the features of a man, you will say that such a countenance mightbe chosen 
bya eculptor for his ideal of wisdom. Thought sits on it serene, 28 on a 
throne ; it is, indeed, atemple whence Intellect may utter her oracles—ora- 
cles, alas! too often perveried and distorted by the passions of humanity. 

If by good fortune your visit to the hoase should have happened on a night 
when this remarkable man has resolved to speak, the physical attributes of 
his oratory still more enchain your attention while confirming your precon- 
ceived Opinion of his mental supremacy. Nature seers to have organised 
hin for his destiny as « public orator—as one of those singled out to convey 
the magical influence of intelligence and sympathy from heart to heart and 
mind to mind. Had he been born in more stirring and dangerous times, 
when lives and empires, not ministers and measures were at stake, he must 
have stood forward as one of the world’s intellectual heroes. As it is, con- 
templating him amidst thelurid atmosphere of party, aud under the disadvan- 
tage of that too close proximity which breeds contempt, he realises much, 
if not all, we expect from an orator. His voice is full of organ-like music, 
deep and su%rous, and capable of sufficient modulation for one who rarely 
appeals either to the passions or the feelings, the stronger or the gent- 
ler sympathies of his hearers, but rather to their inteilect, their 
judgment, their sense of the humorous. His bearing is dignified inthe 
extreme ; it exhibits the boldness of the Tribune, tempered by the calm- 
ness of the Senator. Self-possessed, cool, impressive, he elevates his audi- 
ence to the level of his own mind, and sustains them there ; he never des- 
cends from his elevation, as other oratorsdo, to obtain applause by echoing 
current prejudices or party passions. When he uses those passions and pre- 
jadices, he compels them, by superior power, to hisown purpose, and does 
ont aa the slaves of his own agents. Like the rest of our public men, 
we Ly Begs CGorent man, as an orator, when in ped from what he was 
patna =. hy he could condescend to be the partisan, and a 
8 age i ee : a still you could see it was a condescension—a 
pe aan te _—_ of political strife, not an assault made in hot blood 
hheneh giclee ie bas 4 ensure and excitement «f the combat. Lord Lynd- 
and p ae one of tho atau on the extreme left of the Ragen bone 
which f iy ‘ se teasing, terrific attacks on the W lig goverument 

ormed the staple of his annual review of the session, was avery dif- 
— — trom Lord Lyndhurst the charcellor, the moderator of the de- 
my at say warrior indulging in indolent ;epose, or the states- 
elivering the pure dictates of his judgment for the general good of the 
whole country, instead of the Speers battle-cries of a party. Atall times, 
however, his oratory has displayed rare union of power and gond taste. He 
is very self denying for so powerful aspeaker. Great as his triumphs have 
been as an orator, he always left one under the impression that he could ef- 
fect much more if he chose. 

But the essential power of this great main dovs not always exhibit itself in 
the same serious way. I! he is giant-like in his strength, he is also ina ten- 
deucy to the most playful humour. Strong minds are prone thus to relax 
the severe tension of their faculties; and Lord Lyndhurst does so to an ex- 
tent which those who only regard him as the senator or the judge would 
hardly conceive re And here by the way it may be obs rved that an 
error has gone abroad, favoured by party auimosities, to the effect that Lord 
Lyndhurst is ao ill-natured or bad-tempered man. There could not be a 
greater inistako ; yet it is a very natural one, for the vanquished are always 

rone to attribute some malign power to the conqueror. That Lord Lynd- 
urst has, from time to time, made his opponents feel the lash of his ridicule 
a be denied, nay, it is something for bis admirers to be proud of, But 
_ —— is not necessarily malignant, or calculated to inflict personal 
ounds. The most careful searchthrough Lord Lyndhurst s speeches would 
fail to discover a single instance in which the noble lord has indulged in ill- 
natured or unfair allusions to his opponents. But, on the other hnad, there 
yr conan of instances—and our sides ache again at the remembrance 
pete: a with good-natured irony and allowable keenness, he has 
dueatae' oe a naencics or their weak nesses. In fact, Lord Lyndhurst’s 
the iguified for ill-nature. His sarcasms may be biting, but 
ey Bre Never withering. This constitutes the great difference between 
rob ; 
= y and that of Lord Brougham. will 
nina tee to Lord Lyndhurst’s habit of relaxing in playful hu- 
what occurs in public — of application. Of course we only allude to 
of Lords, where, in the i © merely look at him as he appears in the House 
ieantes Sneatinnae hates ntervals of important business, his strong jest and 
arty 7au54 are infectious with the peers who crowd : 1 the woolsack 
to join in the little private gossini oon ean: : eel 

ee iy iat noble 4 ni'e ne ssiping that often goes on there, These things 
. oy .Urd's Sportive moods, when he seems like a lion at play. 

Perhaps the rigid ; . py 
I gu’ may observe that these jokes and gambola(for, really, they 
sometimes #lmust partake of that characte , eet or vm dieniey 
of the judgment-seat, or the constit + mer thant mies he gg ‘oe : 
the truth, they have been someti 1 apne lm portance of the senate. To say 
be remembered, that these unes carried quite far enough; but it should 


thi —— 3 . 
portant business coming « hings never oceur when there 1s any really im- 
the ordinary sittings ea Ye daring a great portion of the time of 
ar’ , , ore ; fe “sg: . 
more like a very (come Fea wi ormal business is disposed of, the house is 
S groom, where a dozen or so of gentlemen are 


taking their ease, than the heredi : 
alee” ’ » he editary chamber of legislature of a great em- 





If power be astriking characteristic of Lord Lyndhurst, judgment is not 
less so. He knows exactly what he ought to do, and what to leave undone, 
—how far to advance, and when to recede. In this quality he even excels 
the Duke of Wellington ; for he never makes declarations under the influ- 
ence of temporary excitement, which he afterwards sees reason to regret or 
to recall. His so-called “alien ” speech is no proof to the contrary ; for it 
has been satisfactorily shewn that he was on that occasion misun erstood. 
It is this quality of judgment—at once the most rare and the most valuable 
in b uman affairs—that, together with his intellectual pre-eminence, gives 
him his weight and eminence in the House of Peers. It regulates his words 
and his deeds. itt ' 

Good taste, or the same judgment ap lied in another sphere, characterises 
his speeches. There is a massive simplicity about them highly character- 
istic of the man. The ideas are plain, forcible, clear to the simplest com- 
prehension; the language terse, simple, vigorous, and epigrammatic. When 
epigrammatic is not the less natural, as the particular orm of expression 16 
evidently not studied, but is shaped spontaneously in the mould of his mind. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that his reasoning is vigorous and unassail- 
able : his perception acute; his comprebension large and capacious. He 
never travels far wide of his subject, either in thought or language. He 
has # task to perform, and no temptation to display will tarn him aside from 
his path. His eloquence does not run wild with ~— luxuriance, like 
Lord 8rougham’s. Nor does he “ get ~f speeches, like Mr. Macauley or 
Mr. She}. There are very few prepared rhetorical passages, but all is sim- 
ple, nervous exposition. Uvery word does its work, and no more work is 
undertaken than the subject requires, or than can be well performed with 
justice to it. For this reason, his isolated speeches will not excite s0 much 
admiration as those of some of his contemporaries. There are few of those 
striking passages which bear quotation for their independent beauty. His 
eloquence must be considered in connection with his whole political career ; 
it is an integral part of his character, not an attribute adopted for display or 
distinction. A 

As a statesman, Lord Lyndhurst must share with most of his convempor- 
aries the blame of inconsistency. Where there is such equality of offence, 
censure ceases to be invidious, perhaps to be effectual. Lor Lyndhurst, 
like his brethren in the ministry, was a coucientions anti-emancipationist in 
August 1828; he was a staunch supporter of the Emancipation-act in April 
1829. He took up both sides with equal facility. Again, he was one of the 
most powerful and effective agents of the Conservative party in undermin- 
ing and overthrowing the Whig government; he is uow one of the foremost 
of those who are acting as a government on Whig policy. But these 
grounds of criticism are beside our present purpose. We desire rather to 
estimate his capabilities as a minister, and these are transcendant. Admit- 
tiug the principle of expediency, a more efficient exponent of it, or one more 
able to carry it out, is not to be found in the country. Ina practical age, 
he is eminently a practicial man. He does notallow even the most cherish- 
ed opinions to interfere with what he conceives to be inevitable necessity. 
He meets political difficulties face to face, and grapples with them, or ac- 
comodates himself to them,as the case may be. His facility asa legislator 
and a statesman is only equalled by his extensive knowledge ct the laws, 
the constitution, and the necessities of the country, and his matured exerience. 
{ His influence on the minds of his countrymen, through the sway he exer- 
| cises over the judgmentof the Peers. isenormous. He has realised more 
| than any lord-chancellor within the memory of the present generation those 
large and undefined priveleges and powers w hich at the opening of these re- 
marks we have assigned as part of ie unrecognised functions of the office 
he holds. He also excels his immediate predecessors in the degree of con- 
fideace he inspires in the House of Lords. Such influence, such power, 
without direct responsibility, would be dangerous, if intrusted to a man of 
ordinary mind, with ambition, and passion, aud deep-rooted prejudices. 
But it becomes innocuous in proportion to the intellectual and (politically 
| speaking) moral worth of the holder of it. It is the offspring of personal 
respect, and, therefore, can scarcely be accorded to an unworthy or unde- 
serving object. Its organ is a guarantee for its harmlessness. Ifit were not 
deserved, it would not be conceded. Such deference and confidence follow 
as an almost necessary consequence in the case of such aman as the present 
lord-chancellor of England. 


——————— 
EARLY ENGLISH ACTRESSES.—NELL GWYNE. 
From Frazer's Magazine. 

_ Eleanor Gwyne, better known by the familiar name of Nell, was born, it 
is thought, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, though the registers of 
the church have been searched in vaia for any entry of her baptism She is 
said by Mrs. Jameson to have been, while yet a mere child, an attendant at 
a tavern. where the sweetness of her voice and her sprightly address recom- 
meuded her to notice. 1u the satire which Charles LI. is said to have taken 


from the pocket of Lord Rochester when drunk, her first employment is 
particularly detailed :— 


‘ Whose first employment was, with open throat, 
Tocry fresh herrings, even ten a-groat.’ 
A satirist, in the Harleian MSS., supplies, however, a somewhat different 
account :— 
‘ But first the basket her fsir arm did suit, 
Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit ; 
This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold 
The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of gold.’ 
Harl. MSS. 6913, 6914, p. 187. 


John Lacy, the famous mimic at the king’s house, is said to have been her 
first lover ; and Charles Hart, the celebrated actor at the same theatre, her 
second. Nature seems to have qualified her for the theatre. Her person, 
tnough below the middle size, was vvell tarned, ber face pleasing and ex- 
pressive, her eyes full of vivacity auc .ife, and so small, it is added, that they 
became almost invisible when she laughed. Her feet were of the most 
— size, and her hair of an auburn colour—gold upon a ground of 

rack. 

: Among the Harleian Pamphlets, No. 350 of Oldy’s publication, was a sin- 
gie sheet in folio, entitled, A Pleasant Battle between two Lap-Dogs of the 
Utopian Court, 1681, of which Oldys gives the following account :— 

‘This dialogue is between Nell Gwynne’s lap-dog T'uéty, and Snapshort, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth’s, and does probably allude to some real fray be- 
tween two of their servants or gallants. Tutty upbraids t’other with his 
French lady's looking like one of Pharaoh's leau kine, aud with such a sharp 
countenance as if she would devour him, as she had almost devoured the 
nation, Snapshort says of the English madam, that she hopes to see her 
tail once more upon a dunghill; that she lately came from selling of oranges 
and lemons ; oad now being advanced to royal favour, forgets her mechanic 
condition.’ 

This is all confirmatory of the humble origin of Nell Gwynne :— 


_‘ Lremember,’ says De Foe, ‘the late Duchess of Portsmouth in the time 
of Charles I[., gave a severe retort to one who was praising Nell Gwynne 
whom she hated. They were talking of her wit and beauty, and how she 
always diverted the king with her extraordinary repartees, how she had a 
fine mien, and appeared as much the lady of quality as any body :—“' Yes, 
madame,” said the duchess, “ but any body may know she has been an or- 
ange wench by her swearing.” ’ 

. When Nell’s father died is unknown. The Domestic Intelligence of the 
5th of August, 1679, records the fate of her mother. 

‘We hear that Madame Ellen Gwynne’s mother, sitting lately by the 
water sic’: at hes house by the neat houses near Chelsea, fell accidentally 
into the water and was drowned.’ 

Whoever was the first to bring Nell Gwynne upon the stage of the king’s 
house, Pepys is the first to bring her upon the stage of authentic history.—- 
He sat next, he tells us, ‘ pretty witty Nell at the king's house, and the 
younger Marshall’ during the performance of Lord Orrery’s Mustapha, on 
the 3d of April, 1665, at the Duke's Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
allows, however, a year and more to elapse before be mentions her again. 

‘And the women do very well,’ he says (December 10, 1666); ‘ but, 
above all, little Nelly.’ 

The play was the English Monsieur of the Hou. James Howard, and 
Nelly 8 character Lady Wealthy in the piece. Such was her reputation at 
the time that she was advanced to the part of Ciclia or Enanthe in The Hu- 
morous Lieutenant, one of the elder Marshall's parts. Pepys saw her on 
this occasion, and when the play was over, ‘ Knipp took us all in and brought 
to us Nelly, a@ most pretty woman, who acted the great part, Celia, to-day 
very fine, and did it pretty well. I kissed her, and so did my wite, and a 
mighty pretty soul she is,” We als saw Mrs. Ball,’ he adds, * which is my 
little Roman nose black girl, that is mighty pretty; she is usually called 
Betty.’ ‘It is just as well,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘that Mrs. Pepys was 
present on this occasion,’ ‘ 

Nell had a part of consequence in Dryden's new play of The Maiden 

Queen. performed ior the first time on the 2d of March, 1666-7. Hart, her 
lover, played Celadon, a courtier, to Nel!’s Florimel, a maid of honour. The 
king and duke were present, and Nell had a good deal to do in the piece.— 
She danced a jig and she spoke the epilogue, an i all the loose rattle of the 
play is in the part of Florimel. bhi 

‘So great performance of a comical part,’ says Pepys, ‘ was never, I be- 





lieve, in the world before as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then most and ’ 






best of all when she comes in like - young gallant, and hath 





confess, admire her.’ 


‘and so done by Nell her merry part as cannot be better done in nature.’ 
The king was, no doubt, infinitely pleased with her performance of this 


at his own theatre, and Moll Davis at his brother’s. Both were dancing 
but Miss Davis in a way ‘ infinitely,’ says Mr. Pepys, ‘ beyoud the ; 
indeed,’ he says, ‘for excellence there was no comparison between the 


two.’ 

Nell, as Mirida, in Al’ Mistaken, made her way to the king’s heart. 

It has been said that Nell Gwynne first attracted the notice of her royal 
lover in speaking the epilogue to the first part of Dryden’s Conquest of 
Grenada, under a penthouse of a hat as large as a cartwheel; ‘ but, unluck- 
ily,’ says Malone,’ the very same tale has been told concerning Tyrannie 
Love,’ Nell acted Valeriain T'yrannic Love, and spoke the ‘extraordinary 
epilogue to that play, ‘when she was to be carried off dead by the bear- 


ers:’— 


‘Hold! are you mad? you sad confounded dog! 
1 am to rise and speak the epilogue.’ 


This was said ‘to the bearer,’ and what follows, ‘ to the audience:— 


‘I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am th? ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not frightened, I'll be civil; 

I’m what [ was, a little harmless devil.’ 


ou the 8th of May, 1670, Nell was delivered of a son sabsequently created 
Earl of Burford and Dake of St. Alban’s. 

The birth of the dake was preceded by the appointment, on the 18th of 
March, of Lord Buckhurst to the oilice of lord of the bedchamber, with a sas 
lary of 1000/. a-year from the Feast of St. Michael, 1663, and attended by 
the creation of the Countess of Castlemaine to be Duchess of Cleaveland, on 
the 3d of August following. 

In whatever character, or at whatever time, Nell Gwynne made her way 
to the good graces of the king,—whether as Florimel, in the Maiden Queen 
ov Valeria, in T'yrannic Love,—it was, in a * serious part,’ that of Almahide, 
in the Conquest of Granada, that she confirmed herself at court. Lord 
Lansdowne makes a direct allusion to this in his poem called the Progress of 
Beauty:— 


‘Granada lost beheld her pomps restored, 
And Almahide again by kings adored.’ 


And, in a note, we are told that ‘the part of Almahide’ was ‘acted by 


by Dryden, is as mach a mysteryas the first performance of a play by Shaks- 
peare. Evelyn, however, saw the two parts performed at court; the first 
parton the 10th of February, 1670-1; and the second part ou the day after. 
The prologue to the first part was ‘spoken by Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, in « 
broad-brimmed hat and waist-belt :’— 


‘ This jest was first of th’ other house’s making, 
And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking. 
For ’twere ashame a poet should be kill’d 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat, whose very sight did win ye 

To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye. 
As then for Nokes, so now I hope you'll be 

So dull, to laugh once more for love of me.’ 


occurred at Dover, while the court was there in May, 1670. Mr. Malone 
had overlooked this circamstance when he stated that the two parts of Gra- 


Dover in the short, quaint language of his style and manuer :— 

‘When our company was commanded to Dover, in May, 1670, the king, 
with all his court, meeting his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, there, this 
comedy [the Jpertinents} and Sir Solomon Single pleased madam the 
duchess and the whole court extremely. The French court wearing then 


Mr. Nokes having at that time one shorter than the French fashioa, to act 
Sir Arthur Addle [in Sir Solomon Single}, the Duke of Monmouth gave 


duke’s sword to his dying day.’ 

Now, as tus incident occurred in May, 1670, we are justified ia fixing the 
performance of the Conquest of Granada some time after (certainly not be- 
fore) that period. There cannot be a doubt but the play was produced for 
the first time in the winter of the year 1670. Nell copied Nukes, and not 
Nokes Nelly. 

The Clerk of the Acts has left behind him a very interesting description 
of Nelly before her exaltation; and his frieud Evelyn one after that event. 
Mr. Pepys,on his way from Seething Lane, in the City, to St. James's Park, 
met, he tells us, ‘many milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, 


lodgings-door in Drury Lane, in her sleeves and bodice, looking upon one. 


May, 1667, and is really a subject fit for Leslie or Maclise. Our great wonder 
is, that it has not been done twenty times over; but our painters seem per- 
fectly in the dark about Pepys, aud the pictures in his book. The scene in 


March, ode from St. Giles’s to St. James's. 
King Char 


king. We are not disposed to quarrel with his majesty for having Tom Kil- 
ligrew, or Bap May, or Will Chitiinch, or Ned Progers about bis court, as 
groom of the bedchamber to himself, or privy-purse, or page of the back- 


the bedchamber to his queen, we cannot but wonder at the utter indelica- 
cy of the man. When Madam Gwynne, as she was then ca‘led, was sworn 
into the office of lady of the queen’s privy-chamber, in the year 1675, the 
poor queen, worried and wearied into indifference, cared little about the 
presence, or, under any other king, the unwelcome services of the fair com- 
edian. She had beea used so long to have the Countess of Castlemaine 
about her as a lady of her chamber, that the appointment of the fair come- 
dian at the king’s house could cause but a temporary surprise. Indeed, if 
the queen had been asked which she would have preferred to have about 
her, the jade Nell or the imperious Castlemaine, she had chosen the comedi- 
an, it occurs to us, and not the countess. 

Well might Johnson say, that in the meanness and servility of hyperboli- 
cal adulation, Dryden had never been equalled, except by Aphra Behn in 
an address to Eleanor Gwin, where he says:— 

‘ Besides all the charms, and attractions, and powers of your sex, you have 
beauties peculiar to yourself—an eternal sweetness, youth and air, which 
never dwelt in any hee but yours. You never appear but you glad the 
hearts of all that have the happy fortune to see you, as if you were made 
on ane py to put the whole world into good. * * * Heaven has be- 
stewed on youtwo noble branches, whom you have permitted to wear 
those glorious titles which you yourself generously neglected.’ 


But poets and players were not the only persons who paid court to the 
fair comedian. ‘1 think the king neglects the Duke of Monmouth enough 
of all conscience,’ Lady Sunderland writes to the handsome Sydney of De 
Grammont’s Memoirs; ‘all bis places are disposed of but the master of the 
horse, and that is in commission. I have not heard his name these three 
days. He makes great court to Nelly, andis shut up in her closet when 
the king comes, from which, in time, he expects great matters.’ 

Wherever the king went in his progresses Nell would appear to have ac- 
companied him. Pepys saw her at Newmarket, and she went with the 
court to Winchester in the last year of the king’s life, when Ken, thena 
prebend of the cathedral in that city, resolutely refused to admit Madam 
Ellen into his lodgings. But Charles was not offended, on the contrary, he 
soon after made him a bishop. 

When Nell was as brave as jewels could make her, and she had a king's 
pocket to rifle to maintain her in her new position, she still continued to act 
at the King’s Theatre, and enchant all who came to see her with the mad 
merry parts that had originally brought her into favour. The affection of 
the English people for her (for it really amounts to affection) is properly 
traceable to this circumstance. She had very little pride about her. 

Colley Cibber tells a story of Mrs. Gwin and the king, which he bad from. 
Boman the actor, who lived to agreenold age. Olidlys, the a tiquary, was 
not unoften with him. and has preserved one or two of the many curious 
anecdotes he would appear to have abounded in:— 


‘ This pnts me in miad of an anecdote which I had from old solemn Bo- 








man, the late actor of venerable memory. Boman, then a youth, and fam, 
ed fur his voice, was appointed to sing some partin aconcert of music at the 


the notions and 
carriage of aspark the most that ever I saw any man have. It makes me, [ 


He saw her a second time in the same piece, and calls it an excellent play, 


art. ; 
xd But the king’s admiration was divided at this time between Nell Gwyne 


Tyrannic Love was certainly performed in 1669 (in Easter Term); and 


Nell Gwynne.’ Here, however, anew difficulty comes fall upon us. The 
date of the first performance of the two parts of the Conquest of Granada, 





The jestto which the fair comedian alludes in the prologue already quoted 


nada were performed iu 1669 and 1670. Old Downes tells the incident at 


aiagy? ad 


excessive short-laced coats ; some scarlet, some blae, with broad waist-belts; 


Mr. Nokes his sword and belt from his side, and buckled it on himself, on 
purpose to ape the French, that Mr. Nokes looked more like a drest-np ape 
than Sir Arthur, which, upon his first entrance on the stage, put the king and 
court to an excessive laughter ; at which the Freuch looked very chagrin to 
see themselves aped by such a buffoon as Sir Arthur. Mr. Nokes kept the 


dancing, with a fiddle before them; and saw pretty Nelly standing at her 


She seemed,’ he adds, ‘a mighty pretty creature.” This was on the Ist of 


Evelyn wiil well repay transcription. Nelly had got by this time (ist of 


es made many offensive appointments about the court; but 
there are two particularly so, which open up to us the real character of the 


stairs; but when he made his ‘ Clevelands, bis Nells, his Carwells,” ladies of 
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rivate lodgings of Mrs. Gwin: at which were only present the king, the 
ke of York, and one or two more who were usually admitted on those 
detached parties of pleasure. When the performance was ended the king 
expressed himself highly pleased, and gave it extraordinary commendations. 
“ Then, sir,” said the lady, “ to show you don’t speak like a courtier, I hope 
you will make the performers a handsome present.” The king said he had 
no money about him, and asked the duke if he had any. To which the 
Duke replied, “1 believe, sir, uot above a guinea or two.””, Upon which the 
laughing lady, turning to the people about her, and making bold with the 
king’s common expression, cried, “ Od's fish! what company am I got 
into!’ 


Pennant tells us what the rooms were like in which this characteristic 
scene occurred :— 

‘Mrs. Gwin’s residence was in Pall Mall, in the first good house on the 
left side of St. James,s Square, as we enter from Pall Mall. The back room 
on the ground floor was (within memory) entirely of looking-glass, as was 
said to have been the ceiling. Over the chimney was her picture. and that 
of her sister was in a thirdroom. At the period I mention this house was 
the property of Thomas Brand, Esq. of the Hoo in Hertfordshire.’* ; 

‘Come hither, you little bastard !’ said Nell one day to her eldest boy, in 
the presence of the King. The boy came, and the mother was reproved in 
a gentle manner by the merry monarch for calling her son by such a name. 
Nell was not wanting in areply. She had no better name, she said, to call 
him by. The King understood the excuse, and on the 27th December,1766, 
he was created Baron of Heddington and Earl of Burford. Other hovours 
awaited him and on the 10th January, 1683-84, eight days after the death of 
Harry Jermyn, Earl of Stellan, he was created Duke of St. Alban’s. His 
brother James died at Paris, at the age of seven, in September 1630. 

{This was the origin of the present noble house of St. Albans, which 
stands the sixth ducal name in the peerage of England. Beauclerk is 
the name used by the present 7 

The two theatrical companies—the kiug’s under Killgrew’s patent, and 
the duke’s under Davenant’s—became one great company in the summer of 
1682, and began to play together for the first time on the 16th of November 
in that year. Nell ceased to act as soon as the union took place. Her last 
new act was that of Sunrmire in the play of the Loyal Brother, or the Per- 
sian Prince; Southerne’s first play. Hart qnitted the stage at the union, 
and retired to Stanmore Magna, where he was buried on the 20th August, 
1683. 

‘Iam resolved,’ says Nell, in her part of Florimel in the Maiden Queen— 
for there is no pleasure in reading the play without indentifying pretty witty 
Nell with the character of Florimel—‘ 1 am resolved,’ she says, ‘to grow 
fat and look young till forty, and then slip out of the world with the first 
wrinkle, ities reputation of five-and-twenty.’ What her age was when 
she died no one has told us ; indeed no one bas as yet told us when Neliy 
died. Some writers say 1687, some 1691. Granger, for instance, says the 
former; Mrs. Jamieson the latter. That she was buried in the church of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields was some clue to the period, and in the burial register 
of that parish, under the year 1687, we found the following entry :— 


©1687, Nov. 17, Elinor Gwin, w.”’ 


w. standing for woman, to denote that she had lived beyond girlhood. A 
common-looking entry it is, in acommon handwriting, recording the burial 
of an uncommon woman. Poor Nelly ! when Pepys first speaks of her, un 
der the year 1665, she could not have been more than seventeen ; aud conse- 
quently, at her death in 1687, at Florimel’s age, forty—not more. Young, 
and without wrinkle, she certainly was. Look at her face in whatever 
picture or engraving you may see il, and she is still young—young as Venus ; 
young with her wxemblematic lamb; young witb a nosegay, young as Bap 






into my face, that I must own I took acigar as he commenced his romantic 
tale in the following words :— . 

‘When our army was in Holland, in the time of the lamented Duke of 
York, the 56th hussars (Queen Charlotte’s Own Slashers, as we were called 
from our tremendons ferocity) were quartered in the romantic vicinity of 
Vaterzouchy. Amore gallant regiment never fought, conquered, or ran away, 
and we did all in that campaign. A better fellow than our colonel never ex- 
isted—a dearer friend than Frederick Fantail, who was lieutenant in the 
troop I had the honour to command, mortal never had.’ 

Here my informant, the general’s fine eye (for he had but one remaining) 

filled with tears, and he gave a deep sigh through the lung that had not been 
perforated at the battle of Salamanca. 
‘ Fantail had one consuming passion besides military glory—this was smok 
ing. His pipe was never out of his lips from morning till night—till night ? 
What did I say? He never wont to bed without this horrible companion,” 
and I have seen this misguided young man, seated ona barrel of gunpowder 
in the batteries, smoking as calmly as if death were not clese under his 
coat-tails. 

‘To these two passions my friend speedily added another ; a love for the 
charming daughter of Burgomaster van Slappeubroch, whom he met one 
day in his rambles. 

*“T should never probably have remarked her, Goliah,’’ he would say to 
me, “ but for the circumstance that her father smoked a peculiar fine canas- 
ter. 1 longed to know him from that circumstance, and as he always mov- 
ed about with his pipe and his daughter, from getting to admire one I began 
to appreciate the other, and soon Amelia occupied my whole soul ”’ 

* Amelia, sir, soon became Mrs. Fantail, but I shall spare you the details 
of the courtship at which I was not present; for having at the battle of 
Squeltersluys(so creditable to our arms) had the good fortune to run through 
a French field-marshal, and to receive a wound in the knee-pan ; I was or- 
dered home with the account of the victory, to lay the baton I had taken at 
the feet of my sovereign, and to have my left leg amputated by the late emi- 
nent Sir Everard Home. ’T was whilst recovering from this little accident, 
that my friend, Fred Fantail wooed and won his Amelia. 

‘Of course he described her in his letters as every thing a heart could 
wish ; but I found on visiting his relations in Baker Street, that she was by 
no means what they could wish. When I mentioned the name of his son, 
the brow of Sir Augustus Fantail grew black as thunder. Her ladyship 
looked sad and faint ; Anna Maria turned her lovely, imploring eyes upon 
me beseeching me to silence, and I saw a gleam of fiendish satisfaction 
twinkling in the mean green squinters of Simon Fantail, Fred’s younger 
brother, which plainly seemed to say, “ Fred is disinherited, J shall come 
in for the 300,000/. now.” Sir Augustus had that sum in the family, and 
was, as you all know, an eminent city man. 

‘ [learned from the lovely Anna Maria (in the embrasure of the drawing- 
room window, whither somehow we retired for a little conversation which 
does not concern you), I learned that Sir Augustus’s chief rage against Fred 
arose from his having married the daughter of a Dutch sugar-baker. Asthe 
knight had been a dry-salter himself, he would not overlook this insult to his 
family, and vowed he would cat off forever the child who had so dis- 
honoured him. 

‘ Nor was this all 

‘“ Oh, major,” said Anna Maria to me, putting into my handsa little purse, 
containing the amount of all her savings, “give him—give him this. My 
poor Frederick wants money. He ranaway with Amelia—how could they 
do such a naughty, naughty thing? He has left the army. Her father has 
discarded her; and I fear they are starving.” 

*‘ Here the dear child’s beautiful hyacinthe eyes filled with tears, she held 
out her little hand with the little purse. I took one—both—I covered the 
one with kisses, putting the other into my bosom, I promised to deliver it 





May’s (see Mrs. Beale), young at Mr. Borenger’s (see Tom Davie), young 
in her half-length at Hampton Court, young at Welbeck, young at Genera 
Grosvenor’s, young at Sir Robert Peel’s, and young in Mathews’ gallery at 
the Garrick. ‘Pretty, witty Nell!’ . 
Little or nothing is known about the last few years of Nelly’s life. 
was, or affected to be, it is said, very orthodox, and a friend to the clergy. | 
Evelyn had been told that she had gone to mass, and Granger had heard that | 
she hed paid the debt of a worthy clergyman, whom, on her going through | 
the city, she had seen some baliffs hurrying to prison. Both stories are 
—— true, and may receive some illustration from her will, which we 
ave had the curiosity to ferret out in that invaluable repository of facts and 
facts alone, the Prerogative Office of the court of Canterbury. “Hov 
it is that no one has taken the trouble to look at it before ! 
to transcribe old errors than to rake repositories for new information how- 


How strange 


' 
ever curious. | 


Nell Gwynne’s will is dated on the 9th of July, 1687 (the year in which 
she died), with a codicil of the 18th of October. She describes herself as 
Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, spinster : aud 
appoints as her executors Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester ; Thomas, Earl 
of Pembroke ; Sir Robert Sawyer, the king's attorney general; and the 
Hon. Henry Sydney, the handsome Sydney of De Grammont’s Memoirs. 


She leaves every thing to her son, the Duke of St. Alban’s, with £100 to | 


each of her executors. 
The memorandum of the 18th of October is addressed to her son, the 
duke, and contains fourteen dying requests. She desires, in the first place, 








But it is easier | 


to the person for whom its affectionate owner intended it. 


‘Did Ido so?’ No! I kept that precious relic with thirteen little 
golden guineas twinkling in its meshes; I wore it long, long in my heart of 


She | hearts, under my waistcoat of waistcoats ; and as for Fred, I seut him an or- 


der on Cox and Greenwood’s for five hundred pounds, as the books of that 
house will show. 


‘I did more than this; knowing his partiality for cigars, [ bought two 
thousand of the bestfrom Davis in the Quadrant, and despatched them to 
my poor friend. 

‘ A wife,” said I, ‘is a good companion, no doubt; but why sheuld he 
not,” | added sportively, ‘‘ have Dos Amicos too in his troubles ?”’ 

‘Davis did not laugh at this joke, not understanding Spanish, but 

you, my dear friend, I have no doubt will at once perceive its admi- 
rable point. 
| ‘Thus it stood then. Amelia was disinherited for ranning away with 
| Fred; Fred was discarded for running away with Amelia They were 
“ posauongge What could my paltry thousand do for a fellow in the 56th 
| hussars, where our yearly mess bill came to twelve hundred pounds, 
and our undress boots cost ninety-three guineas a pair? You are incre- 
dalous? I have Hoby’s bills, sir, and you can see them any day you call in 
Grosvenor-square. 

‘To proceed. My imprudent friend was married ; and was, as I suspect 
you are yourself, sir, hen-pecked. My present of cigars was flung aside as 
}useless. 1 got letters from Fred saying that his Amelia was a mighty fine 


that she may be buried in the chancel of the church of St Martin-in-the- | lady, that though she had been bred up in a tobacco warehouse all her lite, 
Fields. 2. That Dr. Tenison, the Vicar, will preach her funeral sermon.— | ste abominated cigars—in fine, that he had given up the practice altogether. 
3. That the dake will be pleased to give a decent pulpit-cloth and cushion | My little loan of a couple of thousand served to keep them going for some 


to the church ; and 4, that he will pay 1007. into the hands of Pr. Tenison | time, and they dashed onas if there was no end to that small sum. 


for the relief of the poor of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. 
James’s, Westminster. 5. That he will give 50/. to two Roman Catholic 


gentlemen for the relief of the we Roman Catholics of the same parishes, | enteen times. 


* to shew "as she says, ‘his mother’s charity to those differing from ber in 
religion.’ 6. That he will give 20?. every Christmas day to release poor 


debtors out of prison; and 7, that he will pay 102. apiece to each of her | 


nurses over and above what is due to them, and a year’s wages over and 
above what is due to each of her servants. The whole document is signed 
with her initials only, E. G.; for Nelly, as several exchequer papers suffi- 
ciently prove, could never get beyond the initial letters of her name. Dr. 
Tenison preached her funeral sermon, and her son, in a memorandum be- 
neath lis mother’s signature, directs that the several requests contained in 
the memorandum be considered as a codicil to the will of Mrs. Ellen 
Gwynne. 

Pretty, witty Nell! all honour to the tradition which ascribes the first 
thought of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea to your generous sympathy for 
‘the poor but honest sodger.’ ‘ A tradition prevails at Chelsea,’ says Ly- 
sons, ‘that the famous Nell Gwynne first projected the scheme of building 
an hospital for superaunuated soldiers, on persuaded the king to become 
the founder The signboard of a public-house not far from the college is 
still decorated with her portrait, underneath which is an inscription ascrib- 
ing the foundation to her desire.’ This was in 1791, and the sign (without 
the inscription) is still there. But the inscription is not wanted, for the 
people about Chelsea believe in the intercession of Nell to this day. Or- 
monds, and Granbys, and Admiral Vernons, disappear from signs about Lon- 
don; we shall be sorry, however, to see the day when Nell is removed 
from the row commemorated for ever in the ‘Chelsea Pensioners’ of 
Wilkie. 

Pretty, witty Nell, was a favourite with all who knew her. As a proof 
of this, an eminent goldsmith of the early part of the last century had been 
often heard to relate, that when he was an apprentice his master made a 


most expensive service of — as a present from the king to the Duchess of 


Portsmouth. yf Great num vers of people, it is said, used to crowd the shops 
to gratify their curiosity and throw out curses against the duchess: but all 
were unanimous in wishing the present had been for Ellen Gwin.’* 


ee 


THE CHEST OF CIGARS—AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 

' Not smoke ?’ said the gentleman near me. 

We bad the honour of dj 
dinner, as all the world knows. 
eral by the company assembled. 

‘ Not smoke ?’ says he. 

*‘ Why—J—that is—what would Mrs. Caudle say ?” replied I, with a faint 
effort tu be pleasant; ‘for the fact is. though my wife doesn't like cigars. I 
was once very fond of them.’ sis ae Se Se 

* Is your lady a sentimental woman?’ gai 

‘ Extremely sentimental.’ 

‘ Of a delicate turn?’ 

‘Very much so; this is the first time 
I have had avy wish to dine out since 
ble servant. 

‘If L can prove to her that the happiness of a virtuous fami 
by cigars; that an admirable woman was saved from ruin by 
a worthy man might have been driven to suicic 
think, sir, that shen, the respected lady who o 
nion regarding the immorality of smoking !’ 

And so saying, the general handed me his box, and sent a Dp 


The person who spoke was called the gen- 


d the general. 


n arriage,’ sai » 
1Y Marriage,’ said the reader's hum- 


. . 
; .y Was secured 
1 by smoking; that 
le but for Ha ae 

or Havannahs; do you 





* Pennant’s London, ed. 1813, p. 144. 
t The London Evening Post, 27 December. 1791. 





ning atmy Lord Hobanob’s, who “smokes” after 


I have been permitted—I mean that 


wus you, would alter her opi- 


uff so fragrant 


Ruin en- 
sued, sir, but knew not of the misfortunes ofmy friend. I was abroad, sir, 
serving my sovereign in the West Indies, where [had the yellow fever sev- 
| ‘Soldiers are bad correspondents, sir. I did not write to Fred Fantail or 
| hear of him, except through a brother officer, Major de Boots, of ours, who 
joined us in the West Indies, and who told me the sad news. Fred liad in- 
curred debts of course—sold out—gone to pieces: ‘‘ And fanthy my dith- 
gutht, my dear cweature,’ said De Boots (you don’t kuow him? he lisps 
confoundedly), ‘at finding Fwed at Bwighton giving lethonth in drawing, 
and hith wife, because she wath a Dutchwoman, teaching Fwench! The 
fellow wanted to bowow money of me.” 

*“« And you gave him some I hope, De Boots ?”’ said I. 

‘ “ Not thickthpenth, by jingo,” said the heartless hussar, whom I called 
out the next morning and shot for his want of feeling. 

‘| returned to England to recruit my strength, which had been somewhat 
exhausted by the repeated attacks of fever, and one day as I was taking a 
tumbler at the great pump-room Cheltenham, imagine, sir, my astonishment 
when an enormcusly stout lady, with yellow hair, and a pea-green satin 
dress, came up to me, gazed hard for a moment, gave an hysteric juggle in 
her throat, and flung her arms round my neck! I have led ninety-eight for- 
lorn hopes, sir, but { give you ny honour I never was so frustrated as by 
this tremendous phenomenon 

‘“ For Heaven’s sake madam,” said I, “ calm yourself. 
let me go. Who are you ?” 

‘QO my bresairfer !” said the lady, still screeching, and in a foreign ac- 
cent. “ Don’t you know me? I am Amelia Vandail.” 

‘-« Amelia Vandale 2” says I, more perplexed than ever. 

‘“ Amelia van Slappenbroch dat vas. Your friend Vrederic’s vite. 
s‘ouder now danJ vas vhen I knew you in Holland.” 

‘Stouder indeed! I believe she was stouter! She was sixteen stone, 
or sixteen ten, if she weighed a pound: I got her off my shoulders and led 
her toachair. Presently her husband joined us, and [ need not tell you the 
warmth of my meeting with my old friend. 

‘“ But what,” said I to Fantail, “procured me such a warm greeting 
from your lovely lady?” : 

‘* Don’t you know that you are our benefaetor—our blessing—the cause 
of our prosperity 1” 

“QO! the five thousand pounds!” said I, “a mere bagatelle.” 

** No, my dearest friend, it was not your money but your cigars saved 
us. You know what a fine lady my wife was when we were first married ? 
and to what straits our mutual imprudence soon drove us. Who would 
have thought that the superb Mrs. Fantail, who was so fine that she would 
not allow her husband to smoke a cigar, should be brought so low as to be 
obliged to sing in the public streets for bread ’—that the dashing Fred Fan- 
tail, should be so debased by poverty (here my friend’s noble features assum- 
ed an expression of horrible agony) as fo turn @ mangle, sir. 

“ But away with these withering recollections,” continued Fred. “ We 
were so poor, so wretched that we resolved on suicide. My wife and I 
| determined to fling ourselves off Waterloo Bridge, and kissing our nine in- 
nocent babes as they slumbered, hastened wildly thither from the New Cut, 
Lambeth, where we were residing; but we forgot, we had no money to pay 
the toll—we were forced to come back, to pass our door again: and we de- 
termined to see the dear ones once more and then—away to Westminster ! 

‘« There was asmell—a smell of tobacco issuing from the door ot our hum- 
ble hut as we came up. ‘“Gcod Heavens! Mealy,” said I to my beloved 
one, as we arrived at the door, and the thought flashed across me—“ there 
is still hope—still something left—the cigars I received as a gifton my mar- 
riage. 1 had forgotten them—they are admirable '—they will sell for gold ”? 
And I hugged the innocent partner of my sufferings to my bosom. ‘Thou 
wert thinner then, dearest, than thou art now,” said Fantail, with a glance 
of ineffable affection towards his lady ‘ 
‘“ Well, sir, what do you think those « 


ed he. 
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igars were worth to me?” continu- 
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‘“T gave forty pounds for them: say you sold them for twenty.” 


‘*« Twenty ! my dear fellow—no! Those cigars were worth six HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDs tome! as you shall hear. 


‘T said there was asmell of cigar smoke issuing from our humble cot— 
and why? because somebody was smoking cigars And who was thatsome- 
body? Amelia’s father, the burgomaster, Van Slappeubroch. His heart 
had partially relented towards his only child. He determined to see her. 
He found out our wretched abode during our absence—saw our unconscious 
infants sleeping there, huddled on the straw in the desolate chamber. ‘The 
only article of furniture left was your chest of cigars. Van Slappenbrock 
opened it—tried one—’twas excellent ; a second—delicious! a third !—his 
daughter entered—the father and the tobacconist melted at once, and as she 
fainted in his arms he was reconciled to us for ever !”” 

‘ The restof Fantail’s story, my dear sir, you may easily imagine. Direct- 
ly, they heard in Baker street that the Datchman had pardoned his daugh- 
ter, and given her his fortune, of course old Fantail came down with his, 
and disinherited that squinting traitor, Simon. ' 

‘“ And, my dear fellow,” said Fred, “if you will drive down with me to 
Fantail Castle, I will pay you the ten thousand pounds you lent me, and in- 
troduce you to a lady—my sister Anna Maria, who is very, very anxious to 
renew her acquaintence with you.” 


‘That lady is now my wife, sir,’ the general said, getting up to go away 
—‘ and she never objects to smoking.’”’ 


AGQGRICUTLPYUWa. 
BY J. 8. SKINNER,ESQs 
ON THE CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN THE AR- 
RANGEMENT OF FARM BUILDINGS. 

To the publication of the following, from the London Agricultural Ga- 
zette, received by the Britannia, we are prompted by a double motive. 

First ; to show that the means of agricultural improvement has gotten to 
be a subject so popular in England, that men of the highest rank of nobility, 
and the highest order of scientific attainments, are seeking to do good, and 
are gaining reputation, by giving it their countenance and attention. 

Secondly; the extract from the book, which, it seems, has been written 
by Viscount Torrtnaton, “ On Farm Buildings and the state of Agri- 
eulture inthe County of Kent,” together with the commentary of the able 
editor of the Gazette, convey a comprehensive summary of the chief princi- 
ples that should govern, in the erection of Farm Buildings. 

In our country of change! change ! change! there is so little of forecast, 
or permanence, that few things are done with reference to any eutire plan, 
in which one part is to relate to another, and each to all the rest; witha 
view toa combination of conveniences, and the most economical use of the 
whole. The fact is that farming is, for the most part, undertaken without 
adequate capital Men buy and settle upon /and, without having in band the 
requisite means to improve it ; whereas, in England, no landlord will rent 
land toa tenant, who cannot first show that he has beforehand, more money 
per acre than the average fee simple value, of all the land, in any state. 
South or west of the Chesapeake and the Alleghanies,—moreover, as few 
know how long their land may remain in their own families, or how long it 





may be before they are either starved out, or tempted by delusive descrip- 
tions, and the increase of their household, to sellout and “ move West,” im- 
provements are made in detachments, without confidence of remaining to 
carry out any plans, even if they had the forecast to form one, and means to 
complete it. 

An ill-contrived edifice is put up in one place, and another in its uses 
closely allied to it, is, after some years, put up at a magnificent distance 
therefrom; so that much time is daily wasted in passing from the “ great 


house ”’ to the “‘ Quarters” : 


—from the “Quarters” to each other—from all 
of them to the cattle-yard, and from that to the stable ; from the stable to 
the corn-house, and from that again to the granary ; the tobocco-houses be- 
ing as widely scattered as the premises will allow; few or none of them 
closely watched, and kept carefully clean and in good order ; constantly, as 
they should be, the preservaticn of buildings making, most emphatically, 
one of those cases, in which “ a stitch in time saves nine.” 
remarks be deemed uncharitable or querulous 


Let not these 
Much should we be rejoic- 
ed if we could give a reverse colouring to the picture—but jial justitia rat 
celum—we must speak the truth at all hazards. 

Under all these circumstances, we would say to the young American far- 
mer about to commence an establishment, to begin with his buudings un 
der the supposition that his estate is soon to be divided among his children; 
one of whom isto have a smaller portion than the rest, in proportion to the 
cost of its buildings; and let him regulate the expense of his mansion ac- 
cordingly. Without going into minute calculations, is it not obvious, that 
when all probabilities and casualties are taken into the account, nothing can 
be more improvident than to invest an over-proportion of one’s means in a 
dwelling, which must remain stationary, as much as te its original cost, and 
the interest thereon, with which it is te be charged, as inits locality ; and to 
which, in the nature of things, the parts into which the estate must be divided 
will bear a less and less proportion in point of value. In a word, from the cer- 
tainty of frequent division cf estates, equally by testament or descent, there is 
no country in the world where prudence so loudly enjoins great moderation 
of investment, in a mere residence, as in this ; nor, when properly considered, 
does a costly one comport any more with good taste than with prudence 
What farmer need desire to have a handsomer or better house to live in 
than Mr. Latrobe's neat cottage, Fairy-Knowe, of which the traveller gets 
a glimpse from the Thomas Viaduct, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, at 
Elkridge landing? and that cost, we believe, about $1200. It was, how- 
ever, far from our purpose, to have descanted on the proper plan or the 
scale of Farmer’s Residences—so we return to Farm buildings. Whether 
the young farmer’s means be adequate or restricted, he should build, much 
If only 


one edifice can be built this year, let it occupy, according to his plan, a cer- 


or little, according to some well considered plan of a rrangement, 


tain relation to those which are to be constructed when time and means 
allow it; and let him always bear in mind, that however humble the pur- 
poses for which the building is designed, there will yet be room for the ex 
ercise and display of taste and ornament, as well as convenience. There is 
opportunity for this even in a pigeon or a poultry-house ; and since it costs 
only the trouble of patting them in the ground, let trees too be planted 
for embellishment, shade, and shelter. These are precautions that demand 
no considerable enlargement of means, or at increased expenditure, and 
therefore to omit them should be placed to the account of sheer indolence, 
and want of sensibility that indicate defect both of education and refine 
ment. 

To the concentration of the farm-buildings, recommended in the follow- 
ing extract from the English paper, and by obvious economical considera- 
tions, there is the strong objection of liability to have all destroyed by fire, 
communicated by means of lightning or otherwise. To trust “ all your eggs 
in one basket” is imprudent to a proverb. 

This concentration of all out-buildings presents the more serious difficulty, 
in our country, where farmers do not know that they can, or else will not 
insure their farm-buildings, or even their dwellings and furniture. In 
England, on the contrary, it is the common practice to insure, even the lives 
of their cattle against prevalent epidemics. Truly, with all our wisdom, 
the wisest of us have much to learn; and generally, the most ignorant are 
those who think they know every thing. 


On Farm-buildings, with a few Observations on the State of Agriculture 
in the county of Kent, By Viscount Torrington. Ridgway. 


This book is descriptive of the farm-buildings which have lately been 
erected by Viscount Torrington, at West Peckham, in the county of Kent.— 
The fyundation on which true economy in the erection of such buildings 
must rest is fully recognised by the noble author. His lordship considers 
such building simply as a manufactory in which the raw material produced 
on the farm is to be prepared and converted into human food. He says 
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«In considering this subject, 1 can hardly do better than point the read- 
er’s nite to the buildings of the calculating manufacturer (be his occu- 
tion what itmay.) Observe the arrangement of his premises: mark how 
Pediciously they are placed, with a view to the economy of time and labour, 
Jided by tas Boe machinery, so contrived and p ed as to be easily acces- 
sible for all the purposes for which it may be required ; and by this com- 
bination of power, producing his goods in a short period, and at the lowest 
ible cost, thus enabling him to sell at remunerating prices. Why, I 
ask, may not the same objects be kept in view in the erection and arrange- 
ments of farm buildings?” ! ' 
This is the true point of view in which to regard this subject. Economy 
in the application of labour is the only road to profitable farming. The 
manure made on a farm is the main stay of its fertility; let it be made and 
jrovided on such a spot as that the carriage of it to the various parts of the 
farm may be effected at the least expense of labour—this will also be the 
spot on which the produce of the farm, whether it be grain, roots, or hay, 
may be concentrated with the least labour of carriage. On this spot, then, 
let the farm-building be erected ; due regard being taken to a suitable as- 
pect, meansof drainage, and a supply of water ; and let the various parts of 
the whole have such a relative position as may be compatible with the 
greatest econom of labour carried on within them Immediate connection 
should be made between the stack yard, barn, granaries, and straw-house ; 
and both the latter and the root-stores should be immediately in connection 
with the feeding.stalls, the byres, stables, cattle and sheep-yards and pig- 
sties. The stables should be near the implement and cart or waggon-sheds. 
which should have a northern or eastern aspect, and over which, in order to 
diminish the labour of loading, it is well that the granaries be situated.— 
Careful drainage of the stables, byres, feeding stalls, and yards, is an essen- 
ial feature in any good system of farm-buildings—the liquid manure being 
thoarded in tanks hard by the stance for the manure, so that the latter may 
be easily soaked with the water before being removed. Let these geuerat 
features of the plan be scrupulously attended to and developed on as small 
a space of ground as possible—let the accommodation afforded by the seve- 
ral parts be duly in accordance with the wants and capabilities of the farm 
—iet the fitting up of the several parts be according to the best methods, 
due regard being had, among other things, to perfect ventilation: but into 
these details we cannot now enter; aud the result will doubtless be a great 
annual saving in the farm expeuses. aa nar 
We have not space at present to enter upon a critical examination of the 
building erected at West Peckham—the work before us is not confined to a 
mere description of these; it contains many remarks of general agricultural 
interest, and will deservedly be extensively read. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


No exhibitions of a similar character in the world probably equal those 
of this Society. They evince not only the power of evtraordinary wealth, 
but an honourable association of wealth with science and refined taste ; for, 
considering the climate of London, the Horticulturist has much to contend 
with, from which more genial regions are exempt. 

in honourable emulation of the London Society, we may refer with pride 
to the cultivators of fruit and flowers in some parts of our own country, and 
first to those of Boston, and next of Philadelphia, though, all things consider- 
ed, the Horticulturists in and around Washington, with the Lady Mayoress 
as their Patroness, will lose nothing by comparison of zeal and taste. 


London, Saturday, June 28, 1845. 

On the 2istof June fwelve thousand three hundred and fifty-five Fellows 
of the Horticultural Society and their friends assembled at Chiswick to en- 
jey the second of those agreeable afternoons which everybody who knows 
anything, knows to be unrivalled in this country. The weather was propi- 
tious ; the Exhibition of Flowers and Fruit magnificent ; and the visitors 
what the cream of London society may be ‘supposed to be in the month of 
June. 

The critical eye could discover, indeed, that the beauty of the flowers was 
not quite equal to what it had been in May ; but when was it ever other- 
wise? or how is it possible that it should be? for who is to preserve till 
June the delicate bloom of the Chinese Azaleas, the charm of all good gar- 
dens in May? or by what means can the freshness of any flower be pre- 
served for 12 hours in hot dry weather, as it may be when the air is cool 
and damp ? 

But, if the Azaleas had passed away with the season, there were Roses to 
take their place, and the gorgeous Cacti, of which one bank was almost too 
brilliant for the eye to rest upon with pleasure. Then the Pelargoniums, 
wonderful for the richness and gayness of their colours, were far more beau- 
tiful than their earlier representatives; and as to Orchids, they were, if pos 
sible, more varied and remarkable than ever. 

Tne next, and last meeting of the year, will be held on the 22th of July, 
on which occasion His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the noble President 
of the Society, once more throws open the gates of Chiswick House to the 
visitors. We understaud that measures will be taken to give the fullest 
effect to this most liberal arrangement, which adds to the attractions of the 
Horticultural meetings the charming scenery of the prettiest little park in 
England. 








LIME AS MANURE. 


Whatever may be thought, comparatively, of other manures, there is no 
difference of opinion as to the value of lime. But there is need of informa- 
tion as to the state in which, and the time when, it should be applied, and 
as to how it acts. Practically speaking, the modus operandi is of less real 
importance to the farmer—his first concern is to know in what state, wheth- 
er fresh from the kiln, or as slacked lime, it should be spread upon the land 
—in what quantity in reference to the kind and quality of the land, and, 
above all, at what price he can afford to use it. The price is to be estimat- 
ed by its cost at the kilu, and the distance the farmer has to transport it; if 
he buys it at the kiln, the true question, with lime, being, its cost when 
spread upon the land. 

Mr. George Patterson, of Maryland, who has used it on a larger scale, and 
at greater aggregate cost, than perhaps any farmer in the Union, has ma- 
nured probably from 100 to 1000 acres, paying for the lime, when spread, 
17 cents a bushel. Ju Montgomery County, after trial, many are satisfied 
that it is true economy to go even higher than that. If the action of lime be 
not so quick as plaster of Paris, where plaster acts with its greatest eflicacy, 
it is esteemed a much more durable manure, carrying the land up to a high. 
er state of fertility and keeping it for a longer time, and a more protracted 
succession of crops. Lime is said to alter the very nature and consistence 
of the soil itself. The subject is one of the deepest interest that can fall 
within the range of Agricultural inquiry, and hence there is no danger of 
saying too much in elucidation of it, while anything pertinent remains to be 
said. 

The name of Lernic, a host in itself, is sufficient to commend what fol- 

Jows to the notice of the reader. 


From Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry. 


All plants cultivated for their food require for their healthy sustenance the 
alkalies and alkaline earth, each in a certain proportion ; and, in addition to 
these, the ceralia do not succeed ina soil destitute of silica, in a soluble 
condition. The combinations of this substance found as natural productions, 
namely, the silicates, differ greatly in the degree of facility with which they 
undergo decomposition, in consequence of the unequal resistance opposed 
by their integral parts to the dissolving power of the atmospheric agencies. 
Thus, the granite of Corsica degenerates into a powder ina time which 
scarcely sullices to deprive the polished granite of Heidelberg of its lus- 
tre. 

Some soils abound in silicates so readily decomposible, that in every one 
or two years as much silicate of potash becomes soluble, and fitted for as- 
similation, as is required by the leaves and straw of a crop of wheat. In 
Hungary, extensive districts are not uncommon where wheat and tobacco 

row alternately upon the same soil for centuries. The land never receives 

ack any of those mineral elements which were withdrawn in the grain 
and straw. On the other hand, there are fields in which the necessary 
amount of soluble silicate of potash, fora single crop of wheat, is not sepa- 
rated from the insoluble masses in the soil, in less than two, three, or even 
more years. 

The term fallow, inagriculture, designates that period in which the soil, 
left to the influence of the atmosphere, becomes enriched with these solu- 
ble mineral constituents; fallow, however, does not generally imply an en- 
tire cessation of cultivation, but ouly an interval in the growth of the cera- 
lia. The store of silicates and alkalies, which is the principal condition of 
of their success, 1s obtaine d if potatoes or turnips, are grown upon the same 
fields, in the intermediate periuds, since these crops do not abstract a parti- 
cle of silica, aad therefore leave the field equally fertile for the following 
crop of wheat. 

The preceding remarks will render it obvious to you that the mechanical 








working of the soil is the simplest and chea) 
elements of nutrition contained in it accessible to plants. 








t method of rendering the 








But, it may be asked, are there not other meaus of decomposing the soil, 
besides its mechanicalsubdivision? are there not substances which, by their 
chemical operations, shall equally well, or better, render its constituents suit- 
able for entering into vegetable organism! Yes, we certainly possess such 
substances; and one of them, viz.. quick-lime, has been employed for the 
last century past, in England, for this purpose; and it would be difficult to 
find a substance better adapted to this service, as it is simple, and, in almost 
all localities, cheap and easily accessible. ales 
In order to obtain correct views respecting the effect of quick-lime upon 
the soil, let me remind you of the first processes employed by the chemist 
when he is desirous of analyzing a mineral, and for this purpose wishing to 
bring its elements into a soluble state. Letthe mineral to be examined be, 
for instance, feldspar; this substance taken alone, even when reduced to the 
finest powder, requires, for its solution, to be treated with an acid for weeks 
or months; but if we first mix it with quick-lime, and expose the mixture 
to a moderately strong heat, the lime enters into chemical combination with 
certain elements of the feldspar, and its alkali (potass) is set free ; and now 
the acid, even without heat, dissolves not only the lime, but also so mach of 
the silica of the feldspar as toform a transparent jelly. The same effect 
which the lime in this process, with the aid of heat, exerts upon the feld- 
spar, it | roduces, when it is mixed with the alkaline, argillaceous silicates, 
and they are for a long time kept together in a moist state. 

Common potters’ clay, or pipe clay; diffused through water, and added to 
milk of chalk, thickens immediately upon mixing; and if the mixtureis 
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here: that’s why you invited ’em, to insult me to their faces. What? I 
aade you invite’em? Oh, Caudle, what an aggravating man you are! _ 

I suppose you'll say next | made you invite Miss Prettyman? Oh yes; 
don’t tell me that her brother brought her without your knowing it. What! 
Didn't I hear you say so? Of course | did; but S you snp T’m quite 
a fool? Do you think I don’t know that that was settled between you? 
And she must be a nice person to come unasked to a woman’s house? But 
I know why she came. She came to look about her. What do I mean? 
Oh, the meaning’s pes enough. She came to see how she could like the 
rooms—how she should tike my seat at the fire-place; how she—and if it 
isn’t enough to break amother’s heart to be treated so !—how she should like 
my dear children. 

Now, it’s no use your bouncing about at—but of course that’s it; I can’t 
mention Miss Prettyman, but you fling about as if you were ina fit. Of 
course that shows there’s something in it | Otherwise why should you dis- 
tnrb yourself? Do you think | didn’t see her looking at the cyphers on the 
spoons as if she already saw mine scratched out and her’s there? No, I 
shan’t drive you mad, Mr. Candle ; and if I do it’s your own fault. No other 
man would treat the wite of his bosom in—what do you say? You might 
as well have married ahedgehog? Well, now it’s come to 8 »mething ? 
But it’s always the case! Whenever you've seen that Miss Prettyman, I’m 
sure to beabused. A hedgehog! A pretty thing for a woman to be called 
by her husband! Now you don’t think I'll lie quietly in bed, and be called 
a hedgehog—Do you, Mr. Candle? 

Well, L only hope Miss wo mony had a good dinner, that's all. I had 
none! You know I had none—how was I to getany? You know that the 








kept for some months and then treated with acid, the clay becomes gelatin- 
ous, which it would not have done without the admixture with the lime. 
The lime, in combinining with the elements of clay, liquifies it; and, what 
is more remarkable, liberates the greater part of its alkalies. ‘These iuter- 
esting facts were first observed by Fuchs, at Munich: they have uot only 
led to a more intimate knowledge of the nature and properties of the hy- 
draulic cements: but, what is far more important, they explain the effects 
of caustic lime upon the soil, and guide the agriculturalist in the application 
of an invaluable means of opening it, and setting free its alkalies—snbstan- 
ces so important, nay, so indispensable to his crops. 

In the month of October the fields of Yorkshire and Oxfordshire look as 
if they were covered with snow. Whole square miles are seen whitened 
over with quick-lime, which, during the moist winter mouths, exercises 
its beneficial influence upon the stiff, clayey soil of those counties. 
According to the humus theory, quick-lime ought to exert the mast nox- 
ious influence upon the soil, because all organic matters contained in it are 
destroyed by it, and rendered incapable of yielding their humus toa new 
vegetation. The facts are, indeed, directly contrary to this now abandoned 
theory: the fertility of the soilis increased by the lime. ‘The ceralia require 
the alkalies and alkaline silicates, which the action of the lime renders fit 
for assimilation by the plants. If, in addition to these, there is any decaying 
organic matter present in the soil supplying carbonic acid, it may facilitate 
their development; but it is not essential to their growth. If we furnish the 
soil with ammonia, and the phosphates, which are indispensable to the ce- 
ralia, with the alkali silicates, we have all the conditions necessary to ensure 
an abundunt harvest. The atmosphere is an inexhaustible store of canbonic 
acid. 

A no less favourable influence than that of lime is exercised upon the soil 
of peaty land by the mere act of burning it; this greatly enhances its fertili- 
ty. We have not long been acquainted with the remarkable change which 
the properties of clay undergo by burning. The observation was first made 
in the process of avalyzing the clay silicates. Many of these, in their natu- 
ral state, are not a on by acids, but they become perfectly soluble if 
heated to redness'before the application of the acid. The property belongs 
to potters’ clay, pipe clay, loam, and many different modificatious of clay in 
salle In their natural state they may be boiied in concentrated sulphuric 
acid without sensible change ; et if feebly burned, as is done with the 
pipe-clay in many alum manufactories, they dissolve in the acid witb the 
greatest facility, the contained silica being separated like a jelly in a soluble 
state. Potters’ clay belongs to the most sterile kinds of soil, and yet it con- 
tains within itself all the constituent elements essential to a most luxurious 
growth of plants; but their mere presence is insufficient to secure this end. 
The soil must be accessible to the atmosphere, to its oxygen, to its carbo- 
nic acid; these must penetrate it, in order to secure the conditions necessa- 
ry toa happy and vigorous development ofthe roots. The elements present 
must be brought into that peculiar state of combination which will enable 
them to enter into plants. Plastic clay is wanting in these properties: but 
they are imparted to it by a feeble calculation. 

At Hardwicke Court, near Gloucester, I have seen a garden (Mr. Baker’s) 
consisting of a stiff clay, which was periectly sterile, become, by mere 
burning, exjremely fertile. The operation was extended toa depth of three 
feet. This was an expensive process, certainly ; but it was effectual. 

The great difference in the properties of burnt and unburnt clay is illus- 
trated by what is seen in brick houses built in moist situations. In the towns 
of Flanders, for instance, where most buildings are of brick, efflorescences 
of salts cover the surfaces of the walls, like a white nap, within a few days 
after they are erected. If this saline incrustation is washed away by the 
rain, it soon reappears; aud thisis even observed on walls which, like the 
gateway of Lisle, have been erected for centuries. These saline incrusta- 
tions consist of carbonates and sulphates, with alkaline bases ; and it is well 
known these actan important part in vegetation. The influence of lime in 
their production is manifested by their appearing first at the place where 
the mortar and brick come into contact. 

It will now be obvious to you, that in a mixture of clay with lime, all the 


the alkaline silicates. The lime gradually dissolving in water charged with 
carbonic acid, acts like milk of chalk upon the clay. This explains, also, 
the favourable influence which marl (by which term all those varieties of 
clay rich in chalk are designated) exerts upon most kinds of soil. There 
are marly soils which surpass all others in fertility for all kinds of plants; 
but Lbelieve marl in a burnt state must be far more effective, as well as 
other materials possessing a similar composition ; as, for instance those spe- 
cies of limestone which are adapted to the preparation of hydraulic e¢ements; 
for these carry tothe soil not only alkaline bases useful to plants, but also 
silica ina state capable of assimilation. 

The ashes of coals and lignite are also excellent means of ameliorating 
the soil, and they are used in many places for this purpose. The most suit- 
able may be readily known by their property of forming a gelatinous mass 
when treated with acids, or by becoming, when mixed with cream and chalk, 
like hydraulic chalk—solid and hard as stone. 

I have now, | trust, expleined to your satisfaction, that the mechanical 
operations of agriculture, the applications of lime and chalk to lands, and 
the burning of clay, depend upon one and the same scientific principle: 
they are means of accelerating the decomposition of the alkaline clay sili- 
cates, in order te provide plants, at the beginning ofa new vegetation, with 
certain i:.organi¢ matters indispensable for their nutrition. 

—_—@——_—__ 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 
MR. CAUDLE HAS NOT ACTED ‘LIKE A HUSBAND’ AT THE WEDDING DINNER. 


Ah me! It’s no use wishing—none at all: but I do wish that yesterday 
fourteen years could come back again. Little did Ijthink, Mr. Caudle, when 
you brought me bome from church, your lawful wedded wife—little, I say, 
did I think that I should keep my wedding-dinner in the manner I have 
done to-day. Fourteen years ago! Yes, I see you now in your blue coat 
with bright buttons, and your white watered-satin waistcoat, and a moss 
rose-bud in your button-hole, which you said was like me. What? You 
never talked such nonsense? Ha! Mr. Caudle, you don’t know what you 
talked that day—but ldo. Yes: and you then sat at the table as if your 
face, as | may say, was buttered with happiness, and— What? No, Mr. 
Caudle, don’t say that; I have not wiped the butter off—notI. If you 
above all men are not happy, you ought to be, gracious knows! 

_Yes, I will talk of fourteen years ago. Ha! you sat beside me then, and 
picked out all sorts of nice things for me. You'dhaye given me pearls and 
diamonds to eat if I could have swallowed’em. Yes, | say, you sat beside 
me, and— What do you talk\about? You couldn't sit beside me to day ? 
That's nothing at all to do with it. Butit’sso like you. I can’t speak but 
you fly off to something else. Ha! and when the health of the young cou- 
ple was drunk, what a speech you made then! It was delicious! How 
you made a cry, as if their hearts were breaking; and I recollect 
It as if it was yesterday, how the tears ran down dear father's nose, and how 
dear mother nearly went into a fit? Dearsouls! They little thought, with 
all your fine talk, how you'd use me! How have you used me? It’s well 
for you | can’t see you blush, How have you used me ! 

Well, that the same tongue could make a speech like that, and then talk 
as it did to-day! How did you talk? Why, shamefully. W hat did you 
say about your wedded happiness? Why, nothing. What did you say 
about your wile? Worse than nothing : just as if she was a bargain you | 
were sorry for, but were obliged to make the best of. What do you say? | 
And bad’s the best? If you say that again, Caudle, I'll rise from my bed. 
You didn’t say it? What, then, did you say’? Something very like it, I 
know. Yes,a pretty speech of thanks for a husband! And everybody 





could see that you didn’t care a pin forme and that’s why you had ’em 


conditions exist for the solution of the silicated clay, and the solubility of | 


only part of a turkey I cure for is the merry thought. And that, of course, 
went to Miss Prettyman. Oh, I saw you laugh when you put it on her 
plate! And you don’t suppose, atter such an insult as that, I’d taste another 
thing upon the table? No, I should hope I have more spiritthan that. Yes; 
and you took wine with her four times. What do you say? Only twice? 
Oh, you were so lost—fascinated, Mr. Caudle; yes, fascinated—that you 
didn’t know what you did. However, I do think, while I’m alive I might 
be treated with respect at my own table. I say, while I’m alive; for I 
know I shan’t last long, and then Miss Prettyman may come and take it all. 
1m wasting daily, and no wonder. I never say anything about it, but every 
week my gowns are taken in. 

I’ve lived to learn something. t» he sure! Miss Prettyman turned u 
her nose atmy custards. It isn’t sufficient that you're always finding fault 
yourself, but you must bring women home to sneer at me at my own table. 
Whatdo you say? She didn’t turnuphernose? 1 know she did; not but 
what it’s needless—Providence has turned it up quite enough for her al- 
ready. And she must give herself airs over my custards! Oh, I saw her 
| mincing with the spoon as if she was chewing sand. What do you say? 
| She praised my plum-pudding ? Who asked ‘her to praise it? Like her 
| impudence, [ think ? 

Yes, a pretty day l’ve passed. I shall not forget this wedding day, | think ! 
| And I say a pretty speech you made in the way of thanks. No, Caudle, if 
| | was to live a hundred years—you needn’t groan, Mr. Caudle, I shali not 
| trouble you half that time—if I was to live a hundred years, I should never 
forget it. Never! You didn’t even so much as bring one of your children 
into your speech. And—dear creatures! what have they done to offend 
you? No; [shall not drive you mad, It’s you, Mr. Caudle, who'll drive 
jme mad. Everybody says so. 
| And you suppose I didn’t see how it was managed, that you and that Miss 
| Prettyman were always partners at whist?’ How was it managed? Why, 
| plain enough. Of course, you packed the cards, and could cut what you 
| liked. You'd settled that, between you. Yes; and whenshe layed a trick, 
| instead of leading off a truamp—she play whist, indeed! what did you say to 
| her, when she found it was wrong?) Oh—it was impossible that her haart 
should mistake! And this, Mr. Caudle, before people—with your own wife 
in the room! 

And Miss Prettyman—I won’t hold my tongue. I will talk of Miss Pret- 
tyman: who’s she, indeed, that I shouldn’t talk of her? I suppose she 
thinks she sings?! Whatdo you say? She sings like a mermaid? Yes, 
very—very like a mermaid: for she never sings but she exposes herself. 
She ought, I think, have chosen another song. ‘I love somebody,’ indeed ; 
as if I didn’t know who was meant by that ‘somebody ;’ and all the room 
knew it, of course ; and that was what it was done for—nothing else. 

However, Mr. Caudle, as my mind’s made up, I shall say no more about 
the matter to-night, but try to go to sleep. 

‘And to my astenishment and gratitude,’ writes Caudle, ‘she kept her 
word.’ 








€AUDLE COMES HOME IN THE EVENING 4S MRS. CAUDLE HAS ‘ JUST STEP- 
PED OUT, SHOPPING.” ON HER RETURN, AT TEN, CAUDLE REMUN- 
STRATES. 


‘ Mr. Caudle, you ought to have had a slave—yes, a black slave, and not a 
wife. I’m sure, Ud better been born a negro at once—much better. What's 
the matter now ? Weil, I like that. Upon my life, Mr. Caudle, that’s very 
cool. Il can’tleave the house just to buy a yard of riband, but you storm 
enough to garry the reef off. Fon did't storm?—you only spoke? Spoke, 
indeed! No, sir: I’ve not such superfine feelings; and 1 don’t cry out 
before I’m hurt. But you ought to have married a woman of stone, for you 
feel for nobody ; that is, for nobody in your own house. I only wish you’d 
show some of your humanity at home, if ever so little—that’s all. 

‘What do you say? Where's my feelings, to go shopping at night ? 
When would ‘a have me go? In the broiling sun making my face like a 
gipsy’s? [don’t see anything to langhat, Mr. Caudle ; but you think ot 
anybody’s face before your wile’s. Oh, that’s plain enough; and all the 
world can see it. I dare say, now, if it was Miss Prettyman’s face—now, 
jnow, Mr. Caudle! What are you throwing yourself about for? I suppose 
Miss Prettyman isn’t so wonderful a person that she isn’t to be musi? E 
suppose she’s flesh and blood. What? Youdon’t know! Ha! I dare 





y. 

* What, Mr. Caudle ? ‘ow ll have a separate room? you'll not be tor- 
mented in this manner! No, you won’tsir—not while I’malive. A sepa- 
rate room! And you call yourself areligious man, Mr. Caudle? I’dad- 
vise you to take down the Prayer Book, and read over the Marriage Ser- 
vice. A separate room, indeed! Caudle, you're getting quite a heathen. 
A separate room! Well, theservants would talk then! But no: no man 
—not the best that ever trod, Caudle—should ever make me look so con- 
temptible. 

‘ I shan’t go to sleep ! and you ought to know me better than to ask me 
to hold my tongue. Because you come home wheu I’ve just stepped out to 
do a little shopping, you're worse than a fury. I should like to know how 
many hours | situp for you? Whatdoyou say? Nobody wants me to sit 
up? Ya! that’s Tike the gratitude of men—just like ‘em! Buta poor 
woman can’t leave the house, that—what? Why can’t I go at reasonable 
hours? Reasonable, what do you call eight o’clock? If I went out at 
eleven and twelve, as you come home, then you might talk: butseven or 
eight o’clock—why it’s the cool of the evening ; the nicest time to enjoy a 
walk ; and, as I say, do alittle bit of shopping. Oh yes, Mr. Caudle; I do 
think of the people that are kept in the shop just as much as you; but 
that’s nothing at all to do with it. I know what you'd have. You'd have 
all those young men let away early from the counter to improve what you 
please to call their minds. Pretty notions you pick up among a set of free- 
thinkers, and | don’t know what! When I wasa oe people never talked 
of minds—intellect, I believe you call it. Nonsense ! a new-fangled thing, 
just come up; and the sooner it goes out, the better. 

‘Don’t tell me! What are shops for, if they’re not to be open late and 
early too? And what are shopmen, if they’re not always to attend upon their 
customers? People pay for what they have, I suppose ; and arn’tto be 
told when they shall come and lay their money out, and when they shan’t? 
Thank goodness! if one shop shuts, another keeps open; and I always 
think it a duty I owe to myself to go to the shop that’s cpen last ; it’s the 
only way to punish the shopkeepers that are idle, and give themselves airs 
about early hours. 

‘ Besides, there’s some tiings I like to buy best at candle-light. Oh, don’t 
talk to me about humanity! Humanity, indeed, for a pack of tall, strapping 
young fellows—some of 'em big enough to be shown for giants! And what 
have they todo! Why nothing, but to stand behind a counter and talk civi- 
lity. Yes, [know your notions; you say that every body works too much ; 
[know that. You'd have all the world to do nothing half its time but twid- 
dle its thumbs, or walk in the parks, or go to the picture-galleries, and 
museums, and such nonsense. Very fine, indeed ; but, thank goodness ! 
the world isn’t come to that pass yet, 

What do you say Iam, Mr. Caudle? A foolish woman, that can’t look 
beyond my own fireside? O yes, Ican; quite as far as you, and a greal deal 
farther. But I can’t go out shopping alittle with my dear friend Mrs Wit- 
tles—what do you laugh at? Oh, don’t they? Don’t women know what 
friendship is? Upon my life you've a nice opinion of us! Oh, yes, we can 
—we can look outside of our fenders, Mr. Caudle. And if we can’t, it’s all 
the better for our own families. A blessed thing it would be for their wives 


}and children if men couldn't either. You wouldn’t have lent that five 
| pounds—and I daresay a good many other five pounds that J know nothing 


of—it you—a lord of the creation '—had half the sense women have. You 
seldom catch us, I believe, lending five pounds. I should think not. 

No: we won't talk of it to-morrow morning. You're not going to wound 
my feelings when | come home, and think [’m to say nothing aboutit. You 
have called me an inhuman person; you have said I have no thought, no 
feeling for the health and comfort of my fellow-creatures; I don't know 
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‘what you havea't called me; and only for buying a—but TI snan’t tell you 

what; no, I won't satisfy you there—but you've abused me in this mauner, 

and only for shopping up to teuo’clock. You've a great deal of fine com- 
sion, you have! J’m sure the young man that served me could have 
ocked down an ox; yes, strong enough to lifta house: but you can pity 

dbim—oh yes, you can be all kinduess for him, and for the world, as you 

it. Oh, Caudle, what a hypocrite youare! Ionly wish the world knew 

how you treated your poor wife! 

What do you say? For the love of mercy let you sleep? Mercy, indeed! 
1 wish you could show a little of it to other t pee O yes, Ido know what 
mercy means: but that’s no reason I shoald go shopping a bitearlier than 
1 do—and I won't. No—you've preached this over to me again and again ; 
you've made me go to meetings to hear all about it; but that’s no reason 
women shouldn't shop just as late as they choose. It’s all very fine, as I 
say, for you men to talk te us at meetings, where, of course, we smile and 
all. that—and sometimes shake our white pocket-handkerchiefs—and where 
you say we have the power of early hours in our own hands. To be sure 
we have; and we mean to keepit. Thatis, ido. You'll never catch me 
shopping until the very last thing; and—as a matter of principle—lI'll al- 
ways go to the shop that keeps open latest. It does the young men good to 
keep ’em close to busiuess. Improve their minds, indeed ! Let ’em out at 
seven, and they'd improve nothing but their billiards Besides, if they want 
to improve themselves, can’t they get up, this fine weather, at three ?— 
Where there’sa will, there’s a way, Mr. Caudle.’ 

“1 thought,” writes Caudle, “ that she had gone to sleep. In this hope, I 
was dozing off, when she nudged me, and thus declared herself:—‘ Caudle, 
you want aightcaps ; but see if I budge to buy ’em till nine at night !’” 

— 


PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 
PRSLIMENARY CHAPTER. 


Betty, ‘ first catoh your fish,’ isa golden rule for a cook, and first catch 
your situation i a very necessary piece of advice to be given to servants in 
general. The chuice of a mistress requires as much judgment as the choice 
of poultry ; and you should be careful not to pick out a very old bird in 
ei case. The best market to go to in order to suit yourself is a servant’s 
bazaar—as it is called—where mistresses are always ov view for servants 
to select from. On being shown up to a lady, you should always act arid 
talk as if you were hiring her, instead of wanting tobe hired. Yun should 
examine her closely as tu the company she keeps, and the number of ber 
family ; when, it there is any insuperable objection—such as the absence of 
a footman, a stipulation against perquisites, a totai prohibition of a grease-pot, 
or a denial of the right of visit, by a refusal to allow followers—in either or 
all of these cases, it will be as well to tell * the lady’ plainly that you must 
decline her situation. {tis a good general rule to be the first to give a refu- 
sal, and, when you find you are not likely to suit the place, a bold assertion 
that the place will not suit you, prevents any compromise of your diguity 
If you like the appearance and manner of the party requiring your assistance, 
but with some few concessions to be made, the best way to obtain them 
will be by deciaring that you never heard of any ‘ lady’ requiring—what- 
ever it may be that you have set your face against. By laying a stress on 
the word ‘lady,’ you show your knowledge of the habits of the superior 
clasees ; and as the person hiring you will probably wish to imitate their 
ways, sbe will perhaps take your hint as to what a ‘lady’ ought to do, and 
dispense with conditions, which, on your authority are pronounced unlady- 
like. Ifa situation seems really desirable you should evince a willingness, 
and profess ac ability, todo anything and everything. If you get the place, 
and are ever called upon to fulfil your promises, it is easy to say you did not 
exactly understand you would be expected to do this, or that ; and as peo- 
ple wy dislike changing, you will, most probably, be able to retain 

our . 

‘ When asked if yon are fond of children, yon should not be content with 
saying simply ‘ yes,’ but you should indulge in a sort of involuntary ‘ Bless 
their little hearts!’ which has the double advantage of appearing to mean 
everything, while it really pledges you to nothing. Never stick out for fol- 
lowers, if they are objected to; though you may ask permission for a cousin 
to come and ave you ; and as you do not say which cousin, provided ovly one 
comes at a time, you may have halt-a-dozen to visit yon. Besides. if the 
worst comes ty the worst, and you cannot do any better, there is always the 
police to fall back upon. By-ihe- way, as the police cannot be in every kitch 
on at once, it might answer the purpose of the female servants throughout 
London, to establish police sweeps, on the principle of the Derby lotteries, 
or the Art-Union. Each subscriber might draw a number, and if the number 
happened to be that of the policeman on duty, she would be entitled to him 
as a dea, daring a specitied period. ‘ 

Always stipulate fur beer-money, and propose it less for your own advan- 
tage than as a measure of economy to your mistress, urging that when there 
is beer in the house it is very likely to get wasted. You will, of course, 
have the milk in your eye when proposing this arrangement. 

Tea and sagar must not be much insisted on, for they are now seldom 
given, bat this does vot prevent them from being very frequently taken. 

Having said thus much by way of preliminary advice, we commence our 
guides to service with 

THE MAID OF ALL WORK. 


On arriving in your new place you get from the servant that is going away 
‘the character of your new mistress. She has already had yours, and you 
have a right to know hers, which, as it is given by a domestic, who is most 
probably discharged, will, of course, be a very bad one. 

When your predecessor has taken her departure, your mistress may, per- 
haps. come into the kitchen and tell you what you will have to do, or, at 
leas: a part ofit. She will show you-the bells, and tell you which is the 
house bell, which the parlor bell, which the drawing-room bell, and which 
the bells of the different bed-rooms; but she will not tell you how you are to 
auswer them when they are all ringing at once, which may occasionally hap- 
pea. As it will perhaps be late when you arrive, you will have to carry 
ap the tray for supper, when you will be stared at, and scrutinised as the 
new servant, by the whole of the family, Let us now look at your wardrobe. 
Two of each article will be enough, for if the washing is done once a week 
you will havea change; but if only once in threee weeks you must con- 
trive to supply yourself with the smaller articles, such as stockings and 
pocket handkerchiefs, from the family stock of linen. 

As a maid of all work, you have the great advantage of being a good deal 
alone, and can therefore indulge in the pleasures of philosophy. You can 
light the fires. aud think of Honzes. Fasten the hw me and recollect 
pe passage in Lwcke. Or broil the ham for breakfast while wrapt up in 

ACON, 

You should rise early if you can, but if you cannot you must make up for 
it by hurrying over your work as quick as possible. As warm water wil 
be wauted up stairs, don’t stop to Tight the kitchen fire, but throw on two 
or three bundles of wood, and set them all buruing at cuce, when you will 
have some hot wateriinmediately. Run into the parlour and open the shut- 
ters, light the fire, cut the bread and butter, clean the shoes, make the toast : 
and when this is on the table, devote auy time you have to spare to sweep- 
ing the carpet 

Now the family having come down to breakfast you may light the kitchen 
fire, and then rau up and make the beds. After which you may sit down to 
= own breakfast, having previously, of course, taken the oppoitun'ty of 

Iping yourself to tea and sugar from the tea-caddy- 

You may vow go upstairs, professedly to sweep the bed-rooms, but really 
to look out of the window, and if the street is a narrow one to talk to the 
servant opposite. Besides, looking out of window saves time, for you are 
able to answer the fifty people who come to the door in the course of the 
ee with hair-brooms, apples, carpets and rugs, tapes and stay 

es 

Being ia a new place, you will be naturally curious to examine all the cup- 
boards und drawers up-stairs, butdo not be too inquisitive at first, fur you 
will ba:c ob ro partanities for a good rummage. X 

You will vow come down to cook the dinner; but, as this is another branch 
of service, we proceed to tell you how to lay the table. Lay the knives and 
forks, taking the latter from the plate-basket, where they will be kept, 
though they are probably only Britannia metal or German silver; neverthiless, 
call it “ the plate,” as it will gratify your mistress, 

If the family should be addicted to display, without means, yor. will have 
to set roond doyleys and wine-glasses, with a decanter containing a remnant 
of British wine, which will hot be tonched, but will be brought on “ for the 
look of the thiag” every day after dinner. The time has now arrived for 
your own meal, and make the most of jt, Secure all the tit-bits, and if you 


cannot manage to got through the whole of t : } 
them for supper. vole of them at dinner, put away part of 


About thix time the afternoon's milk will arrive 
money you will take some of the milk for your own 
ep with war n water, so that you do notcheat your m 
You will be in the middle of washing up your dishes, when the family will 
want tea, aud you will have jast sat down to your own tea when = will 
——_ be asked to do some mending. The best way to put a ois to this 

to tare enlky, do the work badly, or express the greatest curpriee declar- 
img thet al the time you have been out to service you never, &c and would 
be giud paar ct A petpans > emp &e. F apie > 

You max ant forget to cultivate your mind, and for this ourposae 
better take in the Y Penny Magediae,” and if you read ame aes 


it throug every 











and if you have beer- 
use, taking care to fill 
istress of her quantity 









rocks, the so- 


week, your head at the end of the year will be full of agen foun Pega 


lar system, primary strata, electric eels, organic remains, 
serving gooseberries. y 

On washing days there will probably be a woman come to wash; and in 
the mutual confidence of the tub, you will probably become very friendly. 
You may, no doubt, be of great service to each other, you in giving her bits 
of this and that, while she may serve you by becoming the agent for the 
disposal of your kitchen-stuff. , } 

Do not fall a victim to low spirits, and, above all, avoid sentiment. A 
morbid minded maid of all work, whose heart has beev carried off in the 
butcher’s tray, the milkman’s can, or the baker's basket, is for ever lost.— 
Never hang your atlectious ou a policeman’s staff. The force is proverbially 
fickle, and many a servant girl has pined away with a hopeless passion for 
one who has moved in a superior station. bb aie Phe 

One of the most trying situations for a maid of all work, isin a house 
where there are lodgers. She will, very likely, have to take everything at 
once to everybody at once She will be having the first floor and the two- 
pair back clamouring at the same time for the only tea-pot in the house, 
iwhile the parlour will be calling angrily for his boots, which have been 
aken by mistake to the garret, who is writhing in intense agony for his 
highlows. 

‘ut philosophy and the “ Penny Magazine” will be a balance for all the 
annoyances which chequer the life of the Marv or att Work. 

— »~——- 
SONNET—ON SEEING A STEAMER UPON WINDERMERE 
BY THE LAUREATE. 
What incubus, my goodness, have we here, 
Cumb’ring the bosom of our lovely lake ?— 
A steamboat, as | live—without mistake— 
Puffing and splashing over Windermere! 
What inharmonious shouts assail mine ear! 
Shocking poor Ecuo, that perforce replies— = 
“ Ease her!” and “Stop her!” —frighttul, horrid cries! 
Mingling with frequent pop of ginger-beer. 
Hence, ye profane! To Greenwich, or Blackwall, 
From London Bridge—go, steam it if ye will, 
Ye Cockneys! and of whitebait eat your fill ; 
But this is not the place for you at all! 
I almost think that, if I my will, 
I'd sink your vessel with a cannon-ball !—Punch. 
——— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Wednesday, June 25th. 

The fabrication of false counters by the Prince de Berge, a Belgian by 
birth, has been the topic of conversation at all the clubs during the last fort 
night A more dishonourable fraud was never committed, and for the sake 
ot the Prince’s family, and that of his wife’s, itis to be hoped that his friends 


and defenders will succeed in their attempt to establish a case of mental 
aberration, 


The envoy of a northern Sovereign, long established here, has been sud- 
denly dismissed, for having toferated lansquenet in his house to such an ex- 
tent as to compromise the fortune of two Knssians. 

To amuse the excitable Parisians, who are the babies of Europe, a steam- 
beat, ornamented with paper lamps of varions colours, in the middle of 
which candles are suspended, saedes np and down the Seine, from Passy 
to the Port Royal, every evening about dark, and attracts hundreds of spec- 
tators along the quays and bridges. 

All the buildings of Paris under construction are at a stand still, owing to 
a strike among the carpenters and joiners. The military who are of these 
trades are, itis said, to supply their places. The attempt might not be poli- 
tic, and the authenticity o! the report is to be doubted. 

It is expected that Don Carlos will receive passports for Rome, where he 
will, in all probability, take up a permunent residence. 

Madame Damoreau, although long retired from the stage, has a voice as 
fresh asever. She sang last Sunday a mass at the Church of Ville d’ Avray, 
where she is passing teo summer. 

—= 


Suntmary, 
Marshal Bugeaud had hitherto uot been very prosperous in hie expedi- 
tion against the Kabyls; but a late re is, that on the second he met 
the euemy within two leagues of Orleansville, aud defeated, them with 





| 


the loss of fifty killed and one hundred and fifty prisoners, besides an im- 
mense quantity of cattle. 

Yesterday was the anniversary (the eighth) of her Mijesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Acceasion to the Throne of these Realms, and the auspicious occasion 
was eigualized in the metropolis in the usual manner, by the firing of Royal 
salutes by the Park and Tower guns, the display of the Royal standard trom 
the spires of churches, the decoration of ships iu the river with the colours 
of all nations, &c.—June 21 


The Duke and Duchess de Nemours left Buckingham Palace at twenty- 
five minutes past eleven o’clock on Monday morning, on their return to the 
Continent. The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Koyal, took leave of 
her illustrious guests at the grand entrance of the Palace.—June 2t. 


Mr. Frederick Peel, second son of Sir R bert Peel, has just entered the 
Temple as a student. 


The Countess of Airlie, who was confined with twins at Kemp Town, 
Brighton, cn Monday last, died on the following day. The Countess of 
Airlte was married to the Earl of Airlie onthe 15th of November, 1833, 
and has left four children; the twins are tine children, and are likely to 
survive. 

Tur Warertoo Banquet.—On Wednesday evening, the Duke of Wel- 
lingt n gave his annual banquet at Apsley, House, in celebration of the 30th 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. The guests began to arrive shortly 
after half pastsix, and at a few minutes betore seven his Royal Highness 
Prince Alvertarrived from Buckingham Palace, attended by the Marquess 
of Exeter, Sir Edward Bowater, aud Colonel Bowles. As the Priuce 
alighted from the Royal carriage, he was accompanied by the full band of 
the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s regiment) playing the Natioual Anthem. 
His Royal Highness wore the full aniform of Colonel of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. Prince Albert and the Marquess of Exeter were the ouly excep- 
tions to the whole of the guests being ‘Waterloo men.’ The arrangemeuts, 
as regarded the banquet, were the same as those which have been ob- 
served for a succession of years past. It was served in the spleudid Picture 
Gallery, the walls of which are hung witha collection of the most valuable 
paintings of the Spanish, Italian, German, Flemish, avd other schools. Ou 
the sideboard, at the north end of the Gallery, there was the customary gor- 
geous <lisplay of gold plate, presents from several of the continental Sove. 
reigns, and gifts from the citizens of London, &c. Among these, the gold 
shield designed by Flaxman, illustrating the different battles aud engage- 
ments in which the Duke and his brave companions in arms tock part, was 
the most conspicuous object. The saloon onl adjoining drawing-room were 
appropriated for the reception of the company, who, at a quarter past seven, 
repaired to the Lanquetting gallery. Cover were laid for seventy-six. 


Metopists.—The prize offered by Lord Saltoun for a bass song, was 
awarded to Mr. Hobbs, at a meeting of the Melodists’ Club, on Thursday, 
and a premium of five guineas, the gift of Mr. Byron, was awarded to 
Professor Taylor, who generously gave the amount to the Royal Society of 
Musicians. 


There are several parties now forming with a view of giving concerts at 
the principal towns in the provinces during the autumn, aud among them 
the following very powerful oué—Madame Grisi, Mario, the two Lablaches, 
John Parry, aud Benedict; but they will not commence until the third 
week in August. 


— Miss Birch, having entered into an engagement to sing during the en- 
suing season at La Scala, Milan, left London for Ostend on Tuesday, accom. 
panied by her mother and sister, Eliza Birch, a very promising siuger, who 
cannot fail of profitting from a visit to Italy. 


Anrivat or tHe Kino anv Queen OF THE BetGians.—On Tharsday af- 
ternoon, their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians landed at Wool- 
wich, from Ostend, and having entered one of the Queen’s carriages, which 
was ia readiness at the Royal Dockyard, proceeded to town on a visit to the 
Queen.—June 23. 


Prince Metternich will shortly proceed from Vienna to Konigswart, 
and afterwards to Coburg, in order to pay his respects to the Queen of 
England. 


The festivities in celebration of the marriage of Sultana Adiké with Me- 
homet Ali Pesha commenced on the 6th and lusied eight days. A number 
of tents had been raised for the accommodation of the public fanctionaries 





in the plain of Haydar Pasha, where the nuptials were to take place, aud 
entertainments given t» the corpse diplomat.ge, the chiefs of the Christian 
and Israelite cou:munities, to the body of the Ulemas, &c. 















Prince Dolgorouski, councillor of the Russian Legation at Constantinople, 


has been appointed Minister to Persia, in the room of Count Medem. 


The King and Queen of Denmark intend leaving Copenhagen in the course 
of the ensuing month on a tour. 


Lady Shelle ve a matinée musicale at Lousdule House, Falham, on 
hiscaie. maw A,r attended by nearly five hundred of the fashionable 
world. The Duke of Cambridge was present. 


onday evening the Marquess of Londonderry gave his grand annual 
cena at eideseces iaon "eo the officers of the 2nd Life Guards, of 
which he is colonel, and also to several other distinguished military officers 
and civilians. 

WestwinsterR Ansty.—The commemoration of Parcell will take place 
on Thursday morning, at ten o clock, when one of his Services will be per- 
formed by a host of vocal talent. Henry Purcell was born in 1653, and 
died 1695, aged only 37. 


Mr. Mountain, husband of the onoe celebrated vocalist, died on the 14th 
inst., aged 73. Mr. Mountain was an excellent performer on the violin and 
tenor; and formerly, led the band at Covent Garden Theatro for several 
years, when Mrs. Mountain was in her zenith; the latter died about four 
years ago. 


Mr. Jobn Parry’s new song of ‘ Young England’ made quite a hit at Ben- 
edict’s concert; every point told capitally. 


The following are the statistics of the Legion of Honour, as stated by a 
French journal :— ; 

At the fall of the Empire the members of the Legion of Honour amount- 
ed to 30,747, belonging to the 130 departments of which France was then 
composed. Ou the 9th of Nov., 1344, the number had increased to 49,714 
members, while the number of departments was only $6—viz, 81 grand 
crosses, 201 grand officers, 803 commanders, 4482 officers, and 44,117 
knights. Of those 29,863 received no pension; 13,351 members reeive 
the pension attached to their various grades (10/. per annum to the lowest), 
The revenues attached to the order amount to 7,000,0002. for the year 1846. 
The expenses are estimated at 6,897 ,798/. 


The late celebrated Schlegel has by his will bequeathed his inkstaad to 
the King of Prussia. One half of his fortane is settled on his wife, who 
resides at Heidelberg with her father, the Ecclesiastical Counsellor Paulus. 
She separated from her husband a year after their marriage, which took 
place in 1819 It is not known how the illustrious author has disposed of 
his valuable library, or whether he has left behind him any manu-cripts for 
publication. 


Tuomas [xcorpssy.—The obituary this week contains the announcement 
of the death, after a short illness, of the Rev. H. Barham, of St. Paul's, bet- 
ter known to the literary world as the anthor of the Ingoldsby Legends.— 
To all who enjoyed the pleasure of his friendship he was greatly endeared 
for the gentleness of his nature, the sociality of his disposition, and the be- 
nevolence of his heart. For the present we can only record the inful 
event that bas removed so estamrble a man from his sphere of usetulness 
and charity. 


A Souprer’s StRatacem.—Officers’ widows received from Lord Hill, 
when Commander-iu-Chief, the kindest attention. On being asked how he 
managed to prevent their taking up more time than he could epare, he re- 
plied, smiling,‘ Why in the room where I receive them, there is ouly one 
chair; I ask them to sit down; then they are sorry to see me atauding, so 
they do not stay very long.’ 


A Suarr Notice.—We copy the following from the Manx Liberal:— 
Oar sadscribers ought to remember that our money is earned when the 
Liberal is delivered, or an advertisement inserted. It neither squares with 
our interest nor inclination to earn it a second time by calling six times for 
six and sixpence.’ 


Frost on tHe 31st oF May.—There was a heavy hoar frost on Satur 
day morning in these parts.— Norfolk Herald, Monday. 


Nanrow Escare or aN Eronavt.—We learn from Avignonthat Madame 
Lartet, the wronaat. nearly lost her life in her last asceut. The balloon, 
after going up majestically, suddenly tell into the Rhone, near St Benezet, 
Bat fur a young man who jumped into the river, dressed as he was, and lent 
assistance, Madame Lartet would have lost her life. She was eventually 
brought safe to land. 


Two SHawts wroucur at a Time.—We have had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the above shawls, produced under the auspices of Mr. Robert Kerr, 
manufacturer, Thread-street, and for which he has obtained a patent, and 
can safely say, that for beauty of design, and correctuess of workmanship, 
it will beara comparison with the most finished works of art of the day, 
and if, as we understand it can be, worked with facility, it may be the 
means of aguia extending the slaw! trade, we had almost said, to an ilimit- 
able extent. 

On the occasion of the ratification of the amicable treaty between Sweden 
and Morocco, the King of Sweden has ordered from Puris and Marseilles 
spleadid presents for the Emperor, composed of silver coffee and tea ser- 
vices, jewellery, and superb brocade and satin dresses for the ladies of the 
harem. 

Mr. Pierce Eoan.—This veteran sporting writer is suffering severely 
from the effects of an accident on the Greenwich Ruilway, which took place 
on Trinity Monday last, when he was thrown with several others on the 
ground in consequence of a concussion with some carriages on the rails, as 
he wasdescending from the carriage in which he had ridden. He has ro- 
ceived a severe wound on the knee, and has been confined to his house ever 
since. 

The diamonds in the Qneen’s stomacher, worn at the recent bal coatume, 
were estimated as worth 100,000/, and the jewellery in the star worn by 
Prince Albert at 52,000/. 

Tae Bracecet or Int On7n.— Her Majesty has a bracelet, ornamented 
with four magnificent diamonds, formerly the property of female royalty, 
the death of each of whom has been uuhappy and untimely. One of them 
belonged to the Princess Charlotte, two to Maria Antoinette, and the fourth 
to Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 

Lady Macuaghten, widow of the unfortunate Sir Wm. Macnaghten, has 
repaired to Brighton, for the advantage of the seaair. Her ladyship’s healtla 
has greatly improved since her return from India. 

A subscription has been commenced at Liverpool) for the family of the late 
Mr. T. Hood. 

Derence or tae Coast.—Orders are daily expected at Plymonth to re- 
pair, erect, and arm with heavy guns of three miles’ range, the batteries on 
Drake’s Islan, Devil’s Point, Plymouth Citadel, Redding Point, and Staddon 
Heights. 

Bovtoenr anv Catars.—The total number of persons who passed to and 
from France during the week ending Sunday last, was—vid Boulogne, 1713; 
and by way of Calais 477. 

Mortatity or Loxpoy —The total number of deaths in tho metropolis, 
during the weak ending last Saturday,.was 803; showing a smaller amount 
of mortality than during any other period of the present year. The number 
of births during the week was 1173. 


Visit of Prince Atsert to St. Tuomas’s Hosprirat. —On Thursday 
morning Prince Albert visited St. Thomas’s Hospital, for the purpose of 
distributing the prizes and certificates of honour amongst the pupils of the 
medical school attached to the hospital. His Royal Highness arrived soon 
after twelve o’clock accompanied by Colonel Bowater aud Mr. Anson. Most 
of the medical officers wore scarfs superbly embroidered with the arms and 
shields of the institution; the Doctors in Medicine were attired in rich scar- 
let silk gowns, with black velvet caps. His Royal Highness, on his entrance, 
was most enthusiastically cheered. The proceedings were commenced by 
an introductory address, showing the great Importance that was attached to 
the school. The address was spoken by Dr. Barker, in the absence of 
Dr. Willams. The prizes then awarded to the pupils were presented to 
them by his Royal Highness, who warmly congratulated them on their dis- 
tinguished merit. ; 

Lady Wolehouse died on Tuesday last, at the family residence, Kimberley 
park, Norfolk. Her Ladyship, who was only daughter aud sole heiress of 
the late Mr. John Norris, of Wilton Park, Norfolk, was married, Nov. 18, 
1796, to Lord Wolehouse. 

We understand that it is the intention of the King of Holland shortly to 
visit this country , and that his Majesty will be atteuded by a distinguished 
suite, and, according to general expectation, will remain iu this country from 
a fortuight to three weeks. It is stated that his Majesty may be expected the 
week after next.—Morning Herald, June 28. 

«A Madrid paper, generally believed to be in the confidence of the present 
Government of Spain, strongly advises the early selection of a bushand for 
Queen [eabella. From circumstances that have recently come to our know- 
ledge, we are induced to join very earnestly in this recommendation. We 
are led to believe that, for reasons of a very peculiar nature, it woald be ex 
ceedingly desirable that a Ausband should be furthwith provided for her 
Majesty.” 
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For Agricultural department see page 354. 


Kupecial Parliament. 
ACADEMICAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, June 23. 
$IR JAMES GRAHAM moved the Committee on the Colleges (Ireland ) 
Bill; taking that opportunity to answer questions put on a previous evening, 
_and to explain some alterations iu the measure. , 

Mr. Vernon Smith had asked for whose benefit the measure was intended: 
Sir James replied, that it was intended fur the middle classes—for the com- 
mercial, banking , aud manufacturing classes of such towns as Cork and Bel- 
fast, and also for the gentry and upper classes, by givin facilities to such as 
would find an academical education for their sons in Dublin inconvenient.— 
Lord John Rassell had asked how the money was to be disposed ; the capi- 





tal sum of 30,0002. for each College would be laid out in the purchase or 
erection of the necessary buildings; the 7,000/. yearly for each would be 


distributed—‘ We contemplate a provision for each institution of a Pre- 
peat and Vice-President. The maximum salary for the President will be 
about 700/. a year ; the maximum salary for the Vice-President willbe about 
400. a year. Then, we contemplate from twelve to fourteen Professors for 
each College; and the sum awarded to each, | should say, ought not to be 
less than 200/., uor more than 300/. ayear. There will be, in addition, the 
Librarian, the Bursar, and the College servants. For the Librarian, the 
salary will be about 200/. a year, for the Bursar about 100%. a year, and for 


the College servants about 300/. a year; making together an aunual sum of 


about 5,000/. There will remain a surplus of about 2,000l.’ This would 


— for a library and for aunual exhibitions; students of the greatest pro- 


i , to the number of twenty, should receive premiums of 20/. each, in 
cee nent year 254, each, and in the third year 30/.: that would take about 
1,0002. or 1,5002. a year. Toa question from Mr. Sheil, Sir James replied, 


that Ministers adhere to their determination of having no religious test: but, 
in the absence of that, they considered no security could be so great that the 
faith of the students should not be sapped as by making Ministers responsi- 
Nevertheless, to meet the views of 
Sir James would consent that in three years after the 
should reconsider the subject of the 


ble for the appointment of lrofessors. 

ntlemen opposite, ‘ 
oundation ot the Colleges Parliament sh 
appointments. He adhered to the opinion that the measure would be in- 
complete unless these Colleges are combined in some University. 


preserving always to the Crown a veto. 
With respect tothe case of the pupils, new clauses had been framed 


‘The young men will reside with their parents aud guardians, or under per- 
sons selected by their parents and guardians ; and if not, they will be con- 
The House will see that a licence 
be required by the persons allowed to take in boarders even with the 
There is a provision for revoking 


gregated in boarding-houses or halls. 
ert l 
consent of the parents and guardians. 
this licence; and, as it is to be renewed each year, there will be an annua 
revision by the governing body. With respect to the halls, every encourage 
ment is given by this biil to their foundation. Incorporation is contempla 


ted: and in their iucorporated character they may receive loans trom the 


Board of Works in aid of their foundation. The choice of the Principals o 
these Halls, and the rcles and regulations, will be made under the imme 
diate control of the Visiters. And this brings me to the important question 
who are to be those Visters? I confess, not binding in terms [and it is im 


possible fur me to bind] future Governments, my own view and the view of 
my colleagues, is tiatin selecting the Visiters the heads of the religious estab- 
lishments in each quarter should be taken: for instance, in Belfast, the 


Bishop of the Established Church in that diocese, an emiment Presbyteriar 


clergyman, possessing the confidence of that body, and also the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop; so also at Cork, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the district and 
the Protestant Bishop ; and generally, it would be desirable for the Crown 
to appomt as Visiters those possessing ecclesiastical control in the district, 


and enjoying the confidence of the large body of the particular religious per 
suasion of the district.’ 


e College ! 
power, | aud myc 


with the principle of this bill; and to auy such arrangement we are decided 
ly opposed. We canuot hold out the least prospect that upon vod 
shall be prepared to make any concession whatever : | should be 
the House it { said otherwise.’ 

Lord MAHON moved the following amendment— 

‘ That itis the opinion of this House, thatin the establishment o 


tor that object may have taken effect ’ 


He condemned the provision in the bill for private endowment of Theo- 
logical Protessorships as akind of charity ; quoted Dr. Cahill, head of a 


Roman Catholic seminary near Blackrock, Earl Grey, and Lord Staniey 


(when proposing the National School system,) on the necessray combination 
of religious with secular instruction ; declared his own repugnance to a 


system of concurrent State endowment for the several persuasions; and ex 
plained the system which he would propose— 


He thousht thit there should be in each College two Professors of Eccle- 


siastical instruction—one fur the Established Church, another for the Romar 
Catholics, and in the Colie 


to be remunerated by the lecture-fees of the pupils attending him. 


by the Synod of Ulster. 


of the Colleges or in the Board of Visitors. 


wouid be acarcely more than one 


ple, the case of a ycung wan residing in the house of his father, a Protestan 
clergyman, who might happen to have no cure of souls, and might have ful 
leisure to afford him instraction. But every instance of special exemptiot 


must be subject to a fixed and invariable rule, that in no case should there 
be any payment of lecture-fees where from any circumstances the lectures 


themselves had not been attended. The amount of lecture-fees to the pu 
pils attending them might safely be \eft to be fixed by the Board of Visiters 
who, indeed, must be allowed to have over the Theological Professor a gen 
eral superintendence and control, not asto any puint of relious doctrine, bu 
as to their discipline and conduct. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Wyse, as avoiding State endow 


inent while it insured religious instruction: it violated no principle, inter- 
fered with no previous arrangemeuts, and established no ground for religious 
prejudice or hostility. Mr. Wyse somewhat indignantly replied to an insin- 
uation thrown out by Mr. John O'Connell (Kilkenny) at Conciliation Hall, 
ythingarian,’ with the advice that tre electors of Water- 


that he was an‘ An 


ford, as Catholics, should not re-elect him. 

_Mr. J. O'CONNELL said as he had been so e 
right honourable gentleman, 
hoped the house would allow 
not enter upon the 
that the right bono 
sider hie proposed amendments 
time to-night. 
proper to reply here to an attack which he (Mr. O’Conne 
bim in apother place, and he com 
absence. In respect to this point, 
peared in that place where 
the right honourable gentleman himself had been re 
well ascertained wishes of his constituents. 


the member for Waterford (Mr. Wise), h 
him to say a few words in reply. 


watedly invited by tl 








ARTMENT 


In his 
opinion, the want of degrees in law, in arts, and in sciences, to be granted to 
the students in these Colleges, must necessarily be supplied by an Universi- 

Not only is there nothing in the bill to forbid such an arrangement, but 
more, it deckledly contemplated it. If the University shall examine for de- 
grees, the Examiners would be appointed under the perogative of the Crown, 
as in the London University; and, to apply the ulterior arrangement of an 
University to the change, he would propose—if an University should be es- 
tablished it would be a natural arrangement—that the governing body 
should have the power of recommending to the crown, as the various Pro- 
fessorships in the Colleges should become vacant, those whom, after ex- 
amination or otherwise, they should deem best fit by merit to fill the chairs, 


Mr. Sheil asked whether the Government were 
pre ared to appoint a Chaplain, to be paid by the State, and to officiate with- 
in th ‘ After giving the question the best consideration in our 
olleagues are of opinion, that any such appointment, for 
religious duties to be performed within the College, is decidedly at variance 


oint we 
eceiving 


' 

f Colleges 

in Ireland, provision should be made for the religious instruction of the 
pils by means of lecture-fees, till such time as the private benefactions 


ges of Ulster athird for the Presbyterians; each 
rf As the 
State would allow them no remuueration, the State would have no claiin to 
their appointment. The Professor of the Established Church might be nam- 
ed by our Bishops; the Roman Catholic Professor by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, or by the superiors of Maynooth ; and the Presbyterian Professor 
The pupil himself, his parents, or his guardians 
should have the treest choice as to which of these three courses of lectures 
he might choose to attend; but a certificate of such attendance should, as a 
general rule, be required by the superiors of the College, as a condition to 
any examination or degree, or even continued residence in the College. 
Sull, that rale shoald be only general, not universal, nor strictly compulso- 
ry ; a power of special exemption shouid be vested either in the superiors 

( Such an exemption might be 
granted to any class of Separatists objecting on religious grounds to attend 
either the Established Church, or the Church of Rome, or the Presbyterian 
course of theological instruction, Of these, howeve, it was probable there 
or two in every hundred. Such an ex- 
emption might also be given in particular and defined cases; as, for exam- 


specially alluded to by the 


He would 
general subject of the bill, because he was yet in hopes 
urable baronet would allow them at least 24 hoars to con- 
> » Which he had brought forward for the first 
The right honourable member for Waterford had thought 
ll) had made vpon 
plained of his having attacked him in his 
» he must say that he (Mr. O’Counell) ap- 
his constituents wished him to be, and to which 


He did not charge the right] receive re 


—— 
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honourable gentleman with nof being a Catholic; but he said that the right 
en gentleman was\jn a state very nearly approaching to not being a 
atholic. 
When he said that the right honourable geutleman, by adepting a course 
in opposition to his bishop, was in a state very nearly approaching to not 
being a Cathotic, he certainly added that he was in a situation of a schis- 
matic Catholic. The right honourable gentleman said that he (Mr. J. O'C.) 
was not his pope. Me confessed that he was not (a langh); and he did not 
pretend to any authority upon this subject. He obeyed the prelates of his 
Church (hear); for who were the ecclesiastical authorities for the Catholics 
of Ireland, but the bishops of Ireland? He told the right honourable gen- 
tleman again, that he ought to look to Rome, and not to the House of Som: 
mons, for advice on this subject. Evenif this house were composed wholl 
of Roman Catholics, it would be no tribunal to bring a question before, which 
was between him and the bishops of Ireland. The right honourable gentle- 
man had, however, brought his —_ to the House of Commons, knowing 
well what influence it would give him on a point where a Catholic was dis- 
puting with his bishops. He, however, was giving the weight of his talents 
and his intelligence to this house, with a thorough knowledge that the mem- 
bers were not much inclined to attend to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics of Ireland. Here was the declaration of the Cathotic Bishops 
—the authority which he believed to be the supreme authority in Ireland, 
controllable only by the Sovereign Pontiff, declaring this bill was danger- 
ous to the faith and morals of the Catholic people. The Catholic bishops 
declared there were certain terms which could only render a bill of general 
education safe, aud they had further declared that these demands were the 
minimum of what they could ask. He (Mr. O'Connell) stood upon what 
they said, and advanced no other objection; and if the honourable member 
called this objection petty and insignificant, he was only blaming the Catho- 
lic bishops The honourable member again put the question, where is this 
to stop? He (Mr. O’Connell) answered again, consult Rome; he was not 
his pope, and therefore would not presume to advise him. 
The hon. member had said that he (Mr. J. O'Connell) wanted to revive 
religious feuds in Ireland, by calling on the electors of Waterford to turn 
him ous, because he was not a Catholic. If the hon. member's opinion was 
so strong as to prevent him attending to the wishes of his constituents, and 
meeting in Conciliation Hall, he respected his strong opinion: but he did 
say that it was most unfair to impute to him that he abhorred in his soul, the 
idea of reviving religious dissension in ireland, and to do it by a misappre- 
heuson of his words. What he said was this: he called on the Catholic 
electors of Waterford to look to it, that Mr. Wyse was not representing the 
Catholics. They were inclined to be submissive to their bishops, but Mr. 
Wyse was resisting the opinion of the bishops; therefore it was plain he 
could not be representing their opinions, and therefore he called on him to 
resign, or if he did not, they would turn him out. He did not know any 
greater injury that the hon. member could inflict upen his Catholic consti- 
tuents, when they were disposed to attend to the will of their Catholic bish- 
ops, than to make use of his power in the house to go against the Catholic 
bishops, and even against his own bishop; for in one of the petitions which 
ret ge presented from Waterford, the name of that place was the first on 
the list. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM opposed the amendment; but he began by notic- 
ing Mr. John O’Connell’s remarks :— 

He was confident that it was the opinion of the majority of the House 
that this was neither the time nor the place to discuss what constituted a 
‘schismatic Roman Catholic,’ or the obedience a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man owed to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. It must have been painful to 
the House to hear some of the observations of the honourable Member for 
Kilkeuny. He hoped and believed that the honourable gentleman had not 
rightly interpreted the degree of submission which a Member of the House 
owed even to supreme ecclesiastical authority, when he said the honourable 
Member for Waterford, in his legislative capacity, in discussing such a mea- 
sure as the bill at present under consideration, was bound to pay implicit 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority. Mr. Wyse’s opinions were well known 
to his constituents, on the subject both of education and Repeal ; and it 
would be time to despair for the state of Ireland ifthe course he had taken 
should endanger his seat. 

Sir James tovk some formal objections to the motion, as tantamount to 
an instruction to the Committee, though directing what the committee 
would be incompetent to perform. He pointed out difficulties in the way 
of Lord Mahon’s plan; asking why, for instance, if Presbyterian Professors 
were appointed, the privilege should be confined to orthodox Presbyterians. 
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Mr. O’CONNELL disclaimed imputing bi to Sir Philip Crampton ; 
but he contested Sir Robert's eiasion to Galilee s , 


* The general idea with respect to this philosopher is, that he was impris- 


oned for along time for having mentioned and taught the Copernican system 
of astronomy. Now, Galileo was confined for three days only in In- 
quisition. 


_ So far, likewise, was he from having been cast into for 
fs eee ogee Savy Copernican doctrine of the heavens, that the Pope, or 
rather the ruling ecclesiastical authority at Rome, was the who ena- 
bled Copernicus to publish his discoveries. Galileo was imprisoned for 
saying and teaching that the fact of the sun, moon, and the planets having a 
circular motion, could be proved from the Scriptures. He was admonished 
upon this, and was told that the Scriptures were not to be referred to for 
such a — ; and he was enjoined uot to promulgate such doctrines. He 
broke through this prohibition ; and he was sent to prison, as I have stated, 
for three days; during which he stamped with his foot, and exclaimed, 
“Still it moves'"”’’ 

Mr. O'Connell said he was not there to arraign the motives uf Government, 
though it would be easy to do so. Ireland cannot afford any delay in the 
——_ of some relief for the enormous evils which she endures. To 
illustrate her miserable ccndition, he quoted the Reports of Mr Spring Rice’s 
Committee in 1830; of the Poor-law Cummissioners in 1844, stating that 2,- 
400,000 persons were in a state of frightful destitution; and the port of 
Lord Devon’s Commission— 

The number of the destitute has increased to 4,500,000; and these num- 
bers are now badly fed, badly clothed, badly housed ; their food is potatoes, 
when they can get them, ms their drink water; a blanket is a luxury un- 
known to them. Murders are increasing year after year ; a never-failin 
system of assassination prevails—the assassination of parties really concern 
or supposed to be concerned in the removal of tenants, by the triends of the 
tenants so ejected ; and this system of horror is proceeding Northwards ; 
it has reached Roscommon, it is spreading throngh Leitrim ; nay, inte Cav- 
an, and even into the Protestant count af Fermanagh, where two hideous 
murders have been recently comenieneil. Are the gentlemen of England— 
are i gentlemen who compose this House at all aware of the state of Ire- 
land? 

Mr. 9’Connell diverged into a discussion on the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill ; which he declared to be inefficient. He felt flattered by Mr. Escott’s 
— addressed so much of his speech to him ; answering the appeal by 
another— 

‘But I ask him, and I ask the gentleman near him, and I ask the gen- 
tleman opposite me, to say what will the Government help me to do for 
Ireland. Letussee ifthe Government are disposed to meet the Irish land- 
lords and compel them to do justice to the people of Ireland. Your trium- 
phant majorities, your exclaiming ‘hear, hear!’ your exclaiming against 
tnose who differ from you in opinion, are valueless themselves. Turn your 
majorities to good account—make them really useful to Ireland. The pre- 
sent Government is the strongest Government which has been known for a 
century, and you have every thing in your power Give us, then, at least 
this measure in such a shape as will enable the people of [reland to receive 
itasa boon. The people of England will not sanction this scheme of god- 
less education, and you must introduce religion into your system or it will 
not be received by the people of lreland. The Irish are essentially a reli- 
gious people. Infidelity is unknown in Ireland. Act manfully, therefore : 
make religion the basis of your proceedings, and fear not.’ In this strain 
Mr. O'Connell proceeded ; coutending that great deference ought to be paid 
to the declaration of the Irish Catholic Bishops. The people, he repeated, 
would not consent to receive a system of education based on the principle 
of receiving religious instruction. ‘You may think the clamour gone which 
was raised in England. The clamour against the Mayuooth Bill was the 
most senseless and atrocious display of calumny, hatred, bigotry, and bad 
feeling, which ever disgraced any country. That has now exhausted itself. 
You do not now perceive a symptom of itremaining. It has gone by as has 
the snow of the past winter. You have nothing now to fear fromit. You 
carried your bill manfully. Youdid, and it did you greatcredit. I come 
not here with overweening expressons of gratitude; but [ am grateful for 
that measure. I am here to declare that there uever was a measure brought 
in with more perfect fair play and justice, and with a more honest intention 
of carrying it out fairly for the people for whom it was intended. That 
measure was as perfect in its kind as any which ever passed through Par- 
liament; and you are entitled to great credit for having carried it inst 
the senseless and unjust clamour which bigotry for the time succeeded im 
raising against it. Take one step more, and consider whether this bill may 





and Unitarians be excluded? He maintained, that practically the bill would 

srovide opportunities for more religious instruction than the pupils receive 
in Trinity College Dublin, or in the English Universities ; and repeated some. 
of the stock argtments in favour of mixed education without religious in- 
struction prescribed by the State. 

The debate prsoueted without much to notice, except that Mr. COLQU- 
HOUN, who had opposed the bill, opposed the amendment also, as tending 
further to perplex the question ; and that Mr. Bickham Escott, strenuously 
supporting the bill, called on Mr. O’Conuell, now approaching the close of 
his public career, to rise superior to sectarianism— 

As in one great question he had shown and taught them the way, why 
not now, as he was approaching the close of his publie career, teach the 
people to refrain from that agitation which now was useless, and to help the 
Government and all true frinds of liberty and justice in Ireland in carrying 
out those measures which the Government and which every just-thinking 
and independent man in the United Kingdom admitted were intended for 
the benefit of Ireland? Why not say that the sun which had warmed the 
people in its midday career might shine with a benignant and milder lustre 
as it approached its setting in the Western ray?’ Mr. O'Connell had gained 
many victories : there remained but one more for him to achieve, and that 
was the victory over himself. If he should achieve that, he would go down 
to posterity as a great man, who had conquered his own feellings of animos- 
ity to those iu power, and who had done so because he felt that by pursuing 
that course he was conferring substantial benefits upon his country. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that he did not vindicate the measure as per- 
fect, but as practicable with the unfortunate diversity of religions in the 
country. Lord Mahon proposed the fees as a temporary substitute for private 
contributions : but would not the plan practically prevent and discourage 
privatecontributions? And Sir Robert pointed out a variety of difficulties 
in enforcing the fees without introducing sectarianism. He deprecated the 
notion that natives of the same island cannot learn the principles of ab- 
stract science from each other without danger of interference in their particu- 
lar beliefs— 

‘ This, really, is altogether alien from that spirit to which I think religion 
ought to tend. Why should I tell the Roman Catholics of the last generation 
that they must not be present at the lectures of John Hunter because he was 
not a Roman Catholic? Must I tell a Roman Catholic student of the present 
day, that Sir Benjamin Brodie cannot instruct him in anatomy because he is 
nota Roman Catholic? Must I tell a Roman Catholic resident at Dublin now, 
thathe must shun Sir Philip Crampton as a pestilence because he is not a 
Roman Catholic ?’ 

Mr O’CONNELL— It so happens, that in a lecture on anatomy, he intro- 
duced one of the grossest calumnies imaginable against the Roman Catholic 
religion ; thinking the fact true, no doubt, himself.’ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL— Well, in that instance the power of the Crown 
would be used, under this bill, to remove a Professor so acting, immediate- 
ly. He hoped and believed that Mr. O’Connell was mistaken.’ 

Mr. O'CONNELL adhered to his tale. In a lecture on anatomy, taking 
Protestant authorities for matter of fact in the history of anatomy, Sir Philip 
Crampton accused the head of the Catholic Church of the grossest persecu- 
tion of an individual for no other reason than that he had made discoveries 
manatomy. Itdid not rest here: a Catholic clergyman, conversant with 
the history of anatomy, in reply to the published lecture, proved that the in 
dividual had been guilty of forgery, for which he was punished. This treat- 
ment by the Inquisition was altogether unconnected with science. Sir 
Philip Crampton, however, had the manliness at once to come forward and 
admit that he was wrong. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL.— I have known him in other times; he is a man 
of the most comprehensive liberality, and I never knew him to utter one 
word that could give offence toa Roman Catholic. It is certainly possible 
that a Protestant Professor, epeaking of Galileo, or in lecturing on the circu- 
lation of the blood, may have referred to the difficultios thrown in the way 
of science by men of great weight and ecclesiastical station and influence, 
but without the slightest reflection on the faith of a Roman Catholic.’ 

To show how useless it would have been to consult the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, Sir Robert quoted Dr. M’Hale’s recent letter to himself, violently 
condemning the scheme; and to show how necessary it was to avoid med- 
dling with religious differences, he read a letter which he had received from 
a Presbyterian minister of high character, who statea that the appointment 
of an Unitarian or a Roman Catholic Professor teaching astronomy or ana- 
tomy would at once decide ihe General Assembly to withdraw every stu- 
dent. He believed that the effect of the denunciation against the Govern- 

ment plan would be to produce a reaction more consonant to the true genius 
of the Christian religion, and that the people of lreland would consent to 
ligious instruction from Professors of all creeds 
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not be made to accord with the feelings of the Catholic ecclesiastics of Ire- 
land. * * * Again, Lrepeat, I am most anxious for the success of this 
bil; but | fairly te L you, it cannot succeed without the Catholic Bishops. 
They have the faith of six millions of people in their hands. * * * Which 
way soever you may decide in that respect, I trust the House will believe 
that which has fallen from me has been uttered in the fairest spirit of good 
faith My political power elsewhere may be deemed a jest, but here it is a 
reality Tam ready tojoin in any measure that may be useful to the people 
of Ireland, and that may tend to do away with the spirit of disaffection ex- 
istingin that country. Itis not a political disaffection; it is nota religious 
disaffection ; but it is a physical disaffection. You gentlemen of England 
have no notion of its extent or of its intensity ; and though it may not display 
itself at this moment sufficient to alarm you, still the time may come, after 
some of us shall have gone to our graves, when that physical disafleccion may 
have the most frightful consequences.’ 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS called Mr. O’Counell’s historical accuracy in 
question— 

Could the House believe that the honourable and learned gentleman 
trusted so much to the lack of memory oz of knowledge on the part of every 
other Member as to assert that the Pope who was reigning in the time of 
Galileo—Paul the Fifth—had enabled Copernicus, who died in 1543, to 
publish his observations, when that Pope did not begin to reign till 1605! 
Ofcourse, the honourable and learned gentleman well knew that Galileo 
was not sentenced to the imprisonment which he underwent because he es- 
tablished his doctrine on the words of the Scriptures; those words did not 
sustain his doctrine: but it was not because the doctrine of Galileo was con- 
trary to the Scripture, but contrary to the doctrine of the Church Did not 
the honourable and learned gentleman know, that two of the most eminent 
mathematicians, in the earliest part of the last century, when they published 
Newton’s Principia, were obliged to declare that they could not maintain 
the doctrine of Newton withoat at the same time maintaining the motion of 
the globe? 

Ona division, the amendment was negatived, by 189 to 49; majority, 


140. The bill was committed pro forma, to be recommitted on Monday 
next. 





COMPENSATION FOR TENANTS IN IRELAND. 
House of Lords, June 25th. 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY opposed the measure; objecting 
particularly to the compulsory clauses. One clause gave the Commis- 
sioner in Dublin power not only to decide whetber improvements were 
to be effected, in spite of the landlord, but also to fine landlords 20/. 
[t would make the landlords jealous; and it would effect nothing for 
tenants, whose demand is ‘fixity of tenure’—a cry instigated by dema- 
gogues The bill has been opposed by Mr. O'Connell, who is under- 
stood to represent the majority of Irish Catholics; by Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford, author of a similar measure ; and the Marquis read a protest signed by 
thirty-six Irish Peers, who objected to the bill that its tendency was des- 
tructive to the rights of property, and that its operation was likely to be in- 

urious. 

? Several other Peers opposed the bill on similar grounds, and with little 
variation of arguments ; its interference with the rights of property and the 
free will of landlords being harped upon by all. "the Marquis of CLANRI- 
CARDE insisted that it would beinjurious; in the North, it would supersede 
the tenant-right, and provoke ill-feeling between landlords and tenants; he 
could understand no pope for interference with the rights of property ; 
and there never was a time less necessary to meddle than t present, since 
improvements are going on to a greater extent than ever they were in the 
history of Ireland. Lord MONTEAGLE advanced] elaborate arguments to 
show that the me:sire would prove injurious, since the most desirable im- 
provement is drainage ; which cannot be effected by holders of small farms, 
offive, ten, or twenty acres, and which are now carried out by landlords. 
Acts of Parliament t> enforce improvements of this kind are like acts of Pac- 
liament to enforce religion and morality. 

_Others did not oppose the motion, but only permitted it to with a 
view of ultimately referring the bill to a Select Committee, in order to a con- 
siderable modification on a compulsory part. The Duke of RICHMOND, 
however, who supported the suggestion of referring the bill toa Committee 
up stairs, strong y approved ofits principle, and wished that it was extend- 
ed to England and Scotland. Lord STANLEY intimated his consent to refer 
the bill to a Select Committee. k , 

Some supported the measure as necessary iv the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland. The Earl of WICKLOW insisted that its principle—compulso 
compensation for improvements carried out by tenants—-as just and sound. 
It is well known that the soil of Ireland is fertile in the extreme, and that 
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, produce f the coun ight be increased fivefold; but landlords can- 
= or will oat oapcake bniprevgenest, while tenants are unable: it is 
the duty of the Legislature to interpose. Earl FORTESQUE advocated 
the billas likely to give a great stimulus to employment. The Earlof DEVON 
cited the concurrent testimony of the best authorities, intelligent and practi- 
cal men in Ireland ; rome that processes called improvemeuts in Ireland 
are in England accounted i nsable— . 
The present bill was fo upon a mass af evidence taken before the 
Commission, aud had not been taken up upon fancied or ill-conceived 
The Committee had examined 303 witnesies ; of whom 47 were 
SS Sa were agents, 128 farmers, and 81 were not classed. 
Those included persons from all parts of the country. They were cnvarl- 
ably asked, what they conceived to be the best mode of encouraging the 
tenants to improve the land ? and in answer to that question, 146 gave their 
opinion to this effect, namely, that it was important to secure to the tenanis, 
on the expiration of their leases, or ay ejectment a fair compensation for 
their outlay in labour and capital. The first witness who gave that opinion 
was Mr. n Crawford himself—a resident, an excellent landlord, and 
aman of great practical experience. There wasa very large volume of evi- 
dence to show the necessity for the interference of the law to provide com- 
pensation for the tenants, and even in cases where the landlords did not de- 
sire or did nothing themselves towards effecting those improvements. _ His. 
strong feeling was, that the measure, by creating security in the minds of 
the tenants had a tendency to secure property and the rights of the land- 


lord. , 

Lord STANLEY defended the bill at some length ; insisting upon its appli- 
cability to the peculiar circumstances of Lreland. Where landlords and 
tenants were already bent on improvement, the bill would not therefore, 
but would practicully be a dead letter. It is the custom in many parts of 

sngland to give compensation for particular improvements—as in some parts 
of the South for draining with fagots; such customs may be pleaded in 
courts of law, and compensa ion entorced : he called upon the House to ex- 
tend a similar law to Ireland. He admitted that it should be a question 
open for ulterior consideration, whether the landlord should be allowed to 
op his veto on the improvements notified by the tenant ; and if more 
safe or competent tribunal for reference could be suggested thau the Go- 
vernment Commissioner, he should not object to the change; only insioting 
on the importance ofa central registration for improvements. The com- 
pulsory part of the bill he defended thus— ; 

The principle of giving compensation appeared to be generally admitted ; 
and the question was, how were they to secure its award! It was said by 
some. ‘Secure to the tenant long leases; give him fixity of tenure.’ That 
was what the Legislature could not do, To ensure compensation by en- 
forcing long leases, was a violent interference with the rights of property, 
which he, on the part of the Government, repudiated the right or the pow- 
er of the Parliament to make. What the Government proposed was, that 





Lord HOWICK concurred in most of what had fallen from Mr. Hutt; 
but at the same time he would not recommend him, in the then state of the 
House, to prets his motion. [There were not forty members present.] He 
did not share in Sir George Cockburn's expectations of success— 

He could not help thinking that the better and wiser policy for the attain- 
ment of the object in view, the suppression of the slave-trade, would be to 
withdraw the Commission. For thirty years the same expectations had been 
entertained—it was always hoped that some new device or plan would sue- 
ceed in putting down the slave-trade ; but the ingenuity of the slave-trader 
had kept pace with our efforts. The evidence of our own officers went to 
prove that the trade was increasing more than ever in Cuba and Brazil, It 
is notorious that the Government-officers there connive at the traffic; and 
the interference of foreigners must inevitably be regarded with so much 
jealously that he was surprised at the forbearance with which it had been 
met. With respect to the right of search, he had never condemned the right 
honourable Baronet for giviug it up, more especially when he considered 
the se which had been excited in France on the subject; but on the 
scheme of a combined squadron on the coast of Africa he looked with doubt. 
He feared that the officers would either agree too well or too ill: if too ill, 
there would be collision between the British and French; if too well, legiti- 
mate commerce would be obstructed and discouraged. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL declined to follow Lord Howick’s observations on 
the new convention with France, as it would be discussed on a future day, 
for which Lord Palmerston had given notice of motion. He admitted that 
Government bad not been successful in abolishing the traffic, and that the 
efforts to suppress it had even increased its horrors; yet on the whole he 
doubted whether the sutierings of the unfortunate Negro race would not be 
increased if British vigilance were relaxed. Hedoubted whether Mr. Hutt 
had not exaggerated the extent of the trade—the number imported into 
Cuba and Brazil, the only two countries more actively carrying on the slave- 
trade, probably does not exceed 35,000. As to crushing the slave-trade by 
encouraging the successful competition of free labour in our own colonies, 
even supposing Mr. Hutt’s anticipations were realized, the process would 
take a great length of time. He admitted the advantage of introducing 
free labour into our own colonies; but he apprehended that the two sys- 
tems, the suppression of the slave-trade and the sanction of free African 
emigration, are not consistent, and that an attempt to make them so would 
give encouragement to the direct slave-trade. Sir Robert quoted several 
communications representing the naval operations as quite successful in ob- 
structing the traffic—as at Quilimane, where 2,000 slaves couid not be ship- 
ped. Spain and the United States are cordially cooperating with the British ; 
we are uow to have the aid of France; and he had no doubt of ultimate 
success. 

After afew words from Sir CHARLES NAPIER, in favour of trusting 
to the efforts of the combined squadron, Lord Palmerston rose to speak ; 
when the House was ‘counted out.’ [The motion therefore was lost | 





whether the tenant had a longer or a shorter lease, if he laid out his money 


on the land—it he thereby increased the landlord's rent and the fee-siiple | 


of his estate—then the landlord, it he took sdvantage of the tenant having 





NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 


| 
improved the estate, and turved bim out houseless and homeless on the | On the 23d ult. the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Royal 
world, should be bound to give him compensation. That was the princi-| suite reviewed the naval squadron now lying at re page which is of 


ple of the bill. But then, they must secure its operation , and what, in fact, 
was the compulsory part of this bill? Would any one contend that the com- 
pensation should be left to be settled by the landlord! That would be par- 
ticularly depriving the tenant of compensation while they flattered him with 
having the means of obtaining it. There must be some person to interfere 
between the tenant and the landlord. To refer to a court of law small and 
ttival disputes especially with a litigious or prejudiced landlord, might ren- 
der the compensatiom nugatory, a 

In reply to the Earl of Roden, LORD STANLEY said, that the Commision- 
ers were not unanimous as to the tribunal for appeals; but that they were 
unanimous on the main points—the necessity for compensation, for register- 
ing improvements, and for affording some appeal in case of disagreement 
between landlord and tenant 

The Marquis of LANDSDOWNE having taunted Lord Stauley with his wil- 
lingness to give up compulsory clauses,and Commissionership, and stil 
clinging to the remainder of the bill, Lord STANLEY denied that he had 
agreed to give either of the two points— 

‘I do not consider discussion and abandonment to be the same thing, upon 
the contrary, | consider them to be very different; and as I leave the noble 
Lord full power to deal with these provisions in Committee, so 1 must re- 
serve for the Goverument the entire right of considering the effect of any 
amendments that may be made in committee, and deciding, when they 
see the bill as amended, what course they will pursue with respect to 
it.’ 

On a division, the second reading was carried, by 48 to 34; mojority, 
14. 
Pn, ccna Lord Stanley moved the following as the Committee on 

e bill— 

The Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Cleveland, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Marquis of Londonderry, the Marquis of Normanpy‘ 
the Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Landsdowne, the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, the Earl of Devon, the .Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl Fortescue, the 
Earl of Chichester, the Earl St. Germains, the Earl of Roden, the Earl of 
Rosse. the Earl of Wicklow, Lord Monteagle, Lord Ponsonby, Lord Ash- 
burton, and Lord Stanley. 

This gave rise to rather a sharp debate. The Marquis of Clanricarde, as 
a thorough opposer of the bill, objected to serve on the Committee ; and the 
Marquis of Normanby eutered a similar scruple. The Earl of Lucan objec- 
ted to the proposed Committee that it was not impartial, containing sixteen 
supporters to five opponents of the bill. This Lord Stanley denied. 
The result of the contest was that the Earl of Clareville was substituted for 
the Marquis of Clanricar de ; and then the motion was affirmed. 


SLAVE TRADE. 
House of Commons, June 24. 

Mr. HUTT moved.—‘ That the course pursued by Grea tBritain since 1814 
fot the suppression of the slave-trade has been attended by large ex- 
penditure of the public money and by serious loss of life to the naval forces 
of the country ; aud that it has not mitigated the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, nor diminished the extent of the traffic in slaves.’ 

This proposition he developed ina speech of some length, full of argu- 
ment and evidence. For thirty years the country has busied itself with 
nothing so much as with the abolition of the slave-trade: we are constantly 
compromising the British Crown by inducing other countries to enter into 
treaties which they utterly disregard : we have established Commission 
Courts to adjucate on questions of slave-trading over half the Tropical globe ; 
but have we abolished the slave-trade? Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Clarkson, 
Lord John Russell, all say that it has increased ; and its present extent is 
shown in a variety of official papers, from which Mr. Hutt read extracts.— 
At the commencement of the present century, about 100,000 Negroes were, 
exported from Africa: the number is now not less then 200,000 annually 
while there is no account of great numbers, who are massacred in the slave- 
hunts, who perishat sea, of disease, in storms, orthrown overboard. While the 

was not prohibited there were none of those additional horrors. Mr. Hutt 
described slave-ships which he had seen, with the space of twenty-two inches 
between decks ; glance at theconsequent sufferings of the miserable wretches 
confined there in a Tropical voyage ; touched upon the expense—calculated 
by Sir Fowell Buxton at 15,000,000/, from 1814 to 1839, with 1,300,000/. 
given as a bribe to Spain and Portugal to suppress the traffic; and the an- 
nual expense is 500,000/. or more. The non-completion of returns prevent- 
ed his showing the loss of life sustained by British cruisers. He scarcely 
felt bound to propose any substitute for the present system; thinking 
his part performed in proving that it cannot be carried on with honour or 
bumanity— 

Bat he would say at once, withdraw your cruisers, which had been pro- 
ductive of nothing but mischief; let them promote a much more extensive 
commercial interconrse with the coast of alrica He did not mean that they 
should undertake another Niger expedition. That expedition had always 
appeared to him a most insane application ofa principle sound in itself, and 
he did not mean to recommend any such course: but he did mean to urge 
them to promote more extensively the legitimate pursuits of commerce with 
the people of Africa. They should also throw open as much as possible the 
= and harbours of the West Indies to a free importation of Tropical la- 

ur. Sucha course would not awaken the jealousy of foreign powers, and 
wuld be productive of the most beneficial effects. “It would put down the 
s| ive-trade by underselling its products; it would destroy the traffic by 
rendering itunprofitalle. It would give the African what it was impossi- 
ble he could enjoy in his own country—it would place him in a position 
to avail himself of the wealth, the peace, and the advantages of a civili- 
zed community. ‘ 

Sir GEORGE COCKBURN opposed the motion. He read accounts from 
the naval force on the coast of Africa, to show that the cffurts to suppress 
the traffic are quite successful. On the Sth of April last, the Commodore 
wrote that during the past twelve months there had been forty-five seizures 
of slave-ships, only one of which had been released by the Mixed Commis- 
sion. Of those forty-five, only twelve had slaves on board, the others having 
been taken while attempting to approach the coast. The loss of slaves at 
sea by death is but 4 per cent; a the barracoons have been destroyed. 
To abolish the present system, would be to abolish treaties concluded with 
African chiefs, who would at once resume war with their weaker neighbours, 
wo renew slave-trading 


| greater strength than any fleet that has been assemb 





ed in that roadstead 
since the late war. The fleet consists of the Queen, 110, of 3099 tons bur- 
then ; the Albion, 90, 3083 tons ; the Trafalgar, 120, 2721; the St. Vincent 
120, 2612 tons; the Rodney, 92, 2625 tons ; the Vanguard, 80, 2609 tons; 
the Superb, 80, 2590 tons; the Canopus, 84, 2257 tons; the Vernon. 50, 
| 2082 tons. Total, 826 guns , 23,573 tous. The day dawned bautifully, and 
afine breeze from the N.N.W. sprung up, which, as the day advanced 
freshened into one still more invigorating. At eight o’clock the signal was 
given to cross royal top-gallant yards, which was promptly obeyed, and the 
gear bent, and at a few minutes to ten the life-lines were run out above the 
yards, and other qoepenntone made for saluting the Queen. The ships were 
moored in two lines; one comprising the ships of the heaviest metal, the 
first-raters; the other composed of vessels of the second class. The first 
line numbered the St. Vincent, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Parker, 
blue at the mizen, the Trafalgar, the Queen, and the Albion In the outer 
line were the Vanguard, the Canopus, the Rodney, the Superb and the Ver- 
non. Shortly after eleven o’clock, the royal yacht was descried approach- 
| ing Spithead from Osborne House, accompanied by a yacht schooner, which 
kept way with her remarkable well before the al under a press of can- 
vass. As the Royal steamer approached the fleet, the saluting commenced 
The Adwmiral’s ship was the first, and scarcely had the report of the open- 
ing gun died away than wreaths of white smoke shot from the broadside of 
ship after ship—and the din of aregular cannonade rang over the water. in 
a moment every ps | was enveloped in white smoke which floated from 
ship to ship, now packing down heavily and concealiag every thing from 
| view, again floating away, cast aside by the breeze, and giving momentary 

glimpses of the frowning batteries from whence it issued 

The firing produced its usual effect of deadening the wind ; but when it 

was over, the breeze resumed its power, and the smoke gradually blowing 
away to leeward, showed the line-of-battle ships, vessel after vessel, their 
yards manned, and the loud bursts of cheering from each ship almest drown- 
ing the crash of the National Anthem played upon the quarter-decks. On 
the smoke clearing away, the scene became one of the most enlivening des- 
cription. Numerous large and small steain-boats, crowded with well-dressed 
company, followed in the wake of the Royal yacht, and many beautiful ves- 
sels of the Royal Yacht Sqaadron, Royal Southern, Western, and Royal 
Thames Squadrons, were also present, and added increased brilliancy to 
this most interesting scene. The surface of the water was also covered with 
a numerous flotilla of small craft, which, with their gay penuons, heightened 
the gaiety of the picture. On the Royal yacht becoming stationary at Spit- 
head, theEarl of Yarborough, Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
left his vessel, the Kestrel, and went on board the Victoria and Albert. to 
pay his respects to her majesty. The Royal yacht then proceeded slowly 
dow the line, and atemporary inactivity prevailed. This however did not 
last long, for at twenty minutes past twelve o'clock the men were piped down 
from the yards, and the signal to make sail without tripping the anchors was 
made from the Superb, to which vessel the Admiral had shifted his flag. 

At the sound of the boatswain’s whistle the men sprang up aloft, and ina 
moment a were laying out busily engaged in unfurling the sails. In an 
incredibly short time fold after fold of canvas was opened to the wind, and 
in all the ships the process was nearly simultaneous. The light duck ot the 
| royals filled and bellied out at the top-sail yards, with their vast spread of 
cloth, rose steadily up the masts to meet the top-gallant sails, which were 
soon sheeted home over them. Very few minutes elapsed before each 
vessel was under top-sails, top-gallant sails, aud royals—a towering pyramid 
of white canvas. 

The Trafalgar was the first to have her canvass abroad, and the Van- 

= was the next smartest vessel. They then braced forward on the lar- 

oard tack, set jib, and flying jib ; and afterwards braced forward on the 
starboard tack, in which the Trafalgar was again first. The next signal 
was to shorten sail and reef, furl royals and flying jib, take in two reefs of 
the top sails, and then make sail again with top-sails, courses, top-gallant 
tails, jib, and spanker ; in this the Trafalgar was again first. Alhion second 

Rodney third, Vanguard fourth, Queen fifth, and Canopus last. The next 
signal was to furl top-gallant sails, close reef the top-sails and reef courses 
haul down the standing jib, hoist the fore-top-mast staysail and stow ahe jib. 
In this the Trafalgar was again first, St. Vincent socond, Albion third, Queen 
fourth, Vanguard fifth, Rodney sixth, Canopus last. ach of these man- 
ceuvres did not occupy more than from three to five minutes in their per- 
formance, during which time the Queen remained upon the quarter deck of 
the Royal yacht, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence explaining the the various ey- 
olutions to ler Majesty and the Earl of Yarborough performing the same 
office for Prince Albert. The men were piped down to dinner, and the 
Superb got under weigh and stood out to sea, accompanied by the Royal 

acht and a whole fleet of smaller vessels. She went out in grand style 

ut the breeze freshening when on the other side of the Nab light, she was 
compelled to shorten sail and take in her royals, top-gallant studding sails 
and fore-top-mast studding sails. The Royal yacht proceeded towards the 
back of the Isle of Wight, and returned about three a’clock, when the yards 
of the squadron were again manned and salutes were fired. The Queen 
then reaurned to Cowes. 




















ee 
IRELAND. 

Murder has assumed a more than commonly barefaced aspect in Lreland. 
The murdered man, Mr. George Bell Booth, is said to have been a very 
' worthy and kindhearted person; and the motive to the assassination is un- 
known, unless it be sought in the fact that he was a Magistrate and an 
Orangeman. He was shot on his return home from church, at mid-day on 
Sunday. A man with a pipe in his mouth had waited for him on two pre- 
vious Sundays, coolly inquiring for the hour, two o’clock, which he expect- 
ed to bring the victim homeward : he walked up to the gig, shot Mr. Booth 
walked away, and no one knows anything about him. He was seen, and a 
lady called to the bystanders to stop him: but of course, he who shot aman 
in Ireland was in no danger from the people. A contemporary remarks that 
this national trait, the readiness to harbour murderers, has existed ever since 


that it did not exist long before—in the boasted days of Brian Boroihme — 
How deeply it is fixed in the [rish character, appears from the fact that the 
most humane and intelligent Natives, such as Mr. O'Connell or Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, do not appear to see anything peculiar in it: the murderer is de- 
precated ; but the harbouring of the assassin, the act most significant of evil, 





it was pointed out by Spenser in the time of Elizabeth: there is uo proof | 


is passed over as unimportant if not vevial: andthe murders in Eagland are 
mentioned by way of set-off,—as if there were no distinction between indi- 
vidual crime, where the murderer is obliged to skulk like a hunted beast 
and the universal misprision of murder.—London Spectator. , 


on 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Ojice of Ordnance June 20.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Major-Gen P 
Fyers, C.B. tobe Col Commandant, vice Lieut Gen Parry, deceased , Sec- 
Capt J E Dupuis to be Capt vice Dickens, dec; First Lieut P P Faddy to be 
Sec-Capt vice Dupuis ; Sec Lieut C W Grey to be First Lieut vice Faddy, 

War Office June 27.—7th Drag Guards—Lieut W Hogg to be Capt by 
purchase, vice Codrington, who retires; Cornet C Arkwrightto be Lieut by 
purchase, vice Hogg; A N Adams, Gent to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Arkwright. 13th Light Drags—Major J Lawrenson, from the I7th Ligh+ 
Drags to be Lieut Col by purchase, vice Brunton, who retires. 17th Light 
Drags—Capt F Burdett to be Major, by purchase, vice Lawrenson, romo- 
ted in the 13th ~ Drags; Lieut H R Benson to be Capt by purchase, y 
Burdett ; Cornet R D H Lane to be Lieut by purchase. vice Benson ; P J 
W Miles, Gent to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Rade: 9th Regt Foot— Lieut 
HC Tyler, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt by purchase, vice Stanford. 11th 
Foot—Brevet Col J a half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut Col vice 
Sir M Creagh, who exchanges; Major nf K Bloomfield to be Lieut Col by 
purchase, vice Hogge, who retires; Capt J Singleton to be Major, by pur- 
chase. vice Bloomfleld ; Lieat J T Stanley, to be Capt by purchase, vice 
Singleton ; Ensign J A Hunter to be Lieut by purchase, vice Stanley; C M 
G Quantrille, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hunter; Assist Surg H 
Hadley M D from the Rifle Brigade, to be Surg vice D Leonard, who retires 
upon half pay. 19th Foot—Lieut G B Jennings, from the 60th Foot, to be 
Lieut vice Maguire, who exchanges. 24th Foot—W Selby, Gent to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Hackett, who retires. 40th Foot—Ensign W H 
Queade to be Lieut by purchase, vice Tyler, promoted in the 9th Foot; R 
J L Coore, Gent to be Ensign, by parchase, vice Queade. 44th Foot--G 
Cooper, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chamberlain, who retires.— 
49th Foot—Lieut G F Bartley to be Capt without purchase, vice Wright, 
deceased ; Ensigu R L Ross, from the 93d Foot, to be Lieut vice Bartley. — 
60th Foot— Lieut J Maguire, from the 19th Foot, to be Lieut vice Jenings, 
who exchanges. 62d Foot—Ensign M J Gregorson, to be Lieut by pur- 
chase, vice Macleod, who retires; Gent Cadet F R E Burnside, from the 
Royal Mil Coll to be Ensign, by purchase vice Gregorson. 79th Foot—T G 
Robertson, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maitland, who retires. — 
93d Foot—Gent Cadet W W Carden, fm the Royal Mil Coll to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Ross, promoted in the 49th Foot. 

Office of Ordnance, June 26—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Gent Ca- 
dets to be Second Lieuts: J S W Atkinson, vice Pigou, prom; W L Duma- 
resque, vice Fraser, prom ; G Le Marchant Tupper, vice Telfer, prom: H 
Heyman, vice Strange, prom; A Dew, vice Gregory, prom ; G S Robertson, 
vice Newton; prom; E H East, vice Gleig, prom; D E Hoste, vice Frye, 
prom; E Taswell, vice Yelverton, prom; E B Winterbottom, vice Vesey, 
prom ; J Singleton, vice Standish, prom. Corps of Royal Engineers—Gent 
Cadets to be Second Lieuts: C C Chesney, vice Mann, prom; E C De Mo- 
leyns, vice Nugent,dec; LJ A Armit, vice Lovell, prom; C B Ewart, vice 
Synge, prom. 

War-Office, June 20.—4th Light Dragoons—Ens C B Molynenx, from 43d 
Ft, to be Cornet, without pur, v Colston, app to the 15th Light Drags. 11th 
Light Drags—Lt O J C Bridgeman, fm 98th Ft, to be Lt, v Hanson, who 
exch; Cornet W G Sutton, fm the 4th Drag Grds, to be Adjt, with the rank 
of Cornet, v Hanson, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 15th Light Drags—To 
be Cornets without pur: Cornet E Colston, from the 4th Light Drags, v Ber- 
nard dec ; H J Wale, Gent, vy Lumsdaine, pro. 10th Ft—Lt SC C Gallo- 
way to be Adjt, v Lysaght, who res the Adjtcy only. 22d Ft—to be Lts; 
Lt R Coote, fm the 7th Ft, vy Somerville app to the 84th Ft; Lt J H Graham, 
fm the 31st Ft, v Bolleau, app to the 94th Ft. 43d Ft—Gent Cadet H F 
Hill, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens without pur, v Molyneux, 
app to the 4th Light Drags. 59th Ft—Lt A Walshe from hf-pay of the 2d Ft, 
to be Pmr, v R C Bamford, who ret on hf-pay as Lt. 60th Ft—Brevet Mjr 
G de Rottenburgh, from hf-pay of the 89th Ft, to be Capt, v the Hon F R Vil- 
liers, who exch. 69th Ft—-Ens A B Hankey to be Lt by pur, v K Gore, who 
ret; G Bagot, Gent to be Eus by pur, v Hankey. 73d Ft—Maj-Gen Sir B 
H Dick, KC B to be Col, v Lt-Gen Lord Harris , ol 75th Ft—Capt R Lane 
fm ry J Unatt to be Capt, v B Gray, who exch; Lt G W C Stuart to be 
Capt by pur, v Lane, who ret; Ens C Couche to be Lt by pur, v Stuart; 
H F Mahony, Geut, to be Ens by pur, v Couche. 92d Ft—Ens J G Hay to 
be Lt by pur, v H Johnstone, who ret; R W Duff, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Hay. 98th Ft—Lt H Hanson fm the 11th Light Drags, to be Lt, v Bridge- 
man, who exch. ; 

Admiralty, June 16—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lt and Adjt W M 
Heriot to be Capt, v C R Miller, dee; Second Lt S L Wilson to be First Lt, 
v W M Heriot, promoted. 





DIED.—On Monday evening, July 21st, Richard T. Auchmuty, Esq., aged 47 years 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 5-8 a 109 3-4 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1845. 


THE NEWS—PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT 

The intelligence brought to us by the lest arrivals, the Britannia at Boston, 
and the Great Western at this port, is not very important. ‘The proceed- 
ings in Parliament are very arduous; the bills for the relief of Ireland 
are sternly opposed from many quarters. That for the creation of new Col- 
leges is assailed by the great mass of the Irish Catholic clergy, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell has been sent over from Ireland expressly to oppose it. Several of the 
repeal members have also joined him, among others Mr. Smith O’Brien and 
Mr. John O’Connell. Both these gentlemen, however, have refused to serve 
onthe Rail Road Committees, or, indeed, to perform any other Parliamentary 
duties but what relates to Ireland! Their refusal they have putin writing, and 
if the House of Commons has any spirit left, it will vindicate itself against 
this act of insubordination of its members. ‘Thatthe House has a right to pun- 
ish its own members, is unquestionable, for it has often exercised that right, 
and in modern times, too. The case of Sir Francis Burdett is still fesh in 
the recollection of many. 

The patriotic Baronet, or “ Old Glory,” as Mr. Cobbett used to term hin, 
was ordered to be sent to the Tower for an offence committed against the 
House. Sir Francis denied the constitutionality of the Speaker's warrant for 
his committal, and shut himself up in his own house in Picadilly. ‘The Speaker 
then ordered the Sergeant-at-arms to take a military force and proceed to the 
residence of the rebelling member and apprehend him. This was done, and 
Sir Francis was taken from his residence by the Sergeant, and imprisoned in the 
Tower accordingly, in defiance of his awn remonstrances and of the popular 
clamour. There he remained indurance until the close of the session, when 
the power of the House ceases to be operative. Sir Francis Burdett brought 
his action against the Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arins, but after a full hearing 
of the case in the courts of law, it was decided that the House of Commons 
did possess the right to punish its own members. 

With regard to the two comparatively insignificant persons who are now 
setting the House at naught, it is clear that the speaker has only to issue his 
warrant under a vote of the House, and they will be forthwith accommodat- 
ed with apartments in Newgate. The really industrious members who go 
into Parliament to serve their country, and which they do, be it recollected 
without fee or reward, would, we should hope, insist that these refractory 
repealers be dealt wich according to law and usage. The Committee la- 
bours are said to be particularly severe, and in many cases injurious to health. 
All the members should take part in such duties. 

But to return to the Irish College Bill. Mr. O’Connell has arrived to join 
with Protestant opponents against the measure, and the House of Commons 
now presents the extraordinary spectacle of Mr. O’Connell and Sir Robert 
Inglis acting in concert against the Queen’s Government. Mr O'Connell 
and the Irish Roman Catholic Pishops on one hand, and Sir Robert Inglis, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and the Earl of Winchelsea on the other, are be- 
come sworn friends in the cause of upsetting the Cabinet! What a state of 
parties—who could have contemplated such a conjunction of men and par- 
ties. When Sir Robert Peel proposed an increased grant for Maynooth 
College, be was donounced by the ultra Protestants we have just named. 
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he is charged with promoting 
« godless instruction,” quoth Mr. O'Connell; so says Sir Robert Inglis; so 
chaants Dr. M’Hale, and so the Duke of Newcastle. What extravagances 
will not religious antipathies and bigot zeal bring great and even good men 
to perform ! ve 

Lord Mahon has proposed, and we believe Mr. O’Conuell is not agamst it, 
that theological chairs be provided in the new colleges for Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and Presbyterians ; but then, as Sir R. Peel observes, what will 
you do with the Baptists, Methodists, and the free church party? Is it not 
better, says the Premier, to establish the colleges for academical and lay in- 
structions generally, leaving it to the different denominations to endow and 
establish suck theological chairs in the same establishment as they may 
deem proper and advantageous? Jn a country like Ireland, so torn by re- 
ligious feuds, is it not better that the government abstain from making in- 
vidious selections in the matter of religious instruction ? 

The fiercenessof the opposition tohis measures would appalany man butSirR. 
Peel. It ispainful to read the debates which crowd the Englishuewspapers. In 
our impressions of to day wehave copied one of them, and no one can read the 
remarks ot Mr. John O'Connell but with astonishment. They are the most 
slavish we ever met with, coming from any man of intelligence. He de- 
clares that the will of the Catholic Bishops is the rule of his faith, and he 
denounced Mr. Wyse at Conciliation Hall as no Catholic, for daring to 
doubt the opinion of Dr. M’ Hale and others in the matter of appointing theolo- 
gical professorships in the new colleges. Look to Rome, says Mr. J O’Con- 
nell to Mr. Wyse, and not to the House of Commons for instruction ! Well 
may Sir James Graham exclaim if such opinions were general in the sister 
kingdom it would be indeed time to despair for Ireland. But the College 
Bill will pass notwithstanding. We are glad to see that Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell spoke onthe occasion with some Christianity and rationality. Lord John 
Russell has advised the withdrawal of the Bill until a better state of public 
feeling prevails with regard to it; but this the Premier will not consent to 
ms THE SPANISH SUGAR QUESTION. 

The claim for admitting Spanish sugars at the low rate of duty is resisted 
by the British government on the precise ground that we apprehended ; viz., 
that the colonies of Spain were not included in the treaties that have at various 
times been made between the two nations for reciprocal advantages in trade. 
Spain, it is noturious, never permitted foreigners to trade with her colonies. 
These she kept to herself asa private domain, which she guided with all the 
jealousy of the most rigid duenna. British goods, especiaily were carefully kept 
out, as far as the Spanish colonial authorities were capable of doing so; nev- 
ertheless an extensive contraband trade was fer many years carried on upon 
the cuasts of Peru, Chili, &c., well remembered by many as the forcing 
trade. It was enjoyed by British and American vessels which visited these 
coasts well armed and filled with dry goods. These were chiefly exchanged 
for gold and silver. The South American insurrection, however, by throw- 
ing open the ports, put an end to this profitable but illicit commerce. 

The correspondence that has taken place between Lord Aberdeen and the 
Duke de Sotomayor, the Spanish minister, has been called for in Parliament 
by Mr. Labouchere, and will probably be produced. In the meantime a part 
of the correspondence has leaked out, by which it appears that notwithstand- 
ing the treaty of Utrecht did contain the “most favoured nation clause,” a 
treaty forty years older—that of 1670—declared on the part of Spain, that 
Spanish American colonies were never to be considered as a part of the Span- 
ish nation; and that engagements made with Spain gave no rights of commerce 
or otherwise respecting her American colonies. 

The following is given as the concluding part of Lord Aberdeen’s re- 
ply :-— 

“ Whether the demand which has now been made by the Duke of Soto- 
mayor be based on those provisions of the ancient treaties which havea gen 
“a application, or upon the articles which more especially regulate the 
West India colonial trade, the undersigned must, in the name of her Majes- 
ty’s government, decline to acknowledge any right on the part of Spain to 
duis the admission of the sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico on the same terms 
as the sugars of Venezuela and the United States. — 

“It has been shown, that no such claims can be founded on the terms of 
the ancient treaties ; that although the treaty of 1667 conferred the general 
privileges of the most favoured nation on the subjects of Spain, yet a subse- 
quent treaty,"by provisions practically prohibiting all trade with the Span- 
ish West India colonies, excluded the trade of those colonies from any pri- 
vileges which might be enjoyed in en that although later trea- 
ties confirmed those general privileges, they also concurrently renewed 
the treaty by which the West India colonial trade continued to be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of those privileges; and that under the last trea- 
ty of 1814 the same stipulation as existed in 1670 were left in every respect 
in full force. 

“ The undersigned has further shown, that both in 1814 and subsequent- 
ly tothat date, there have been public commercial acts promulgated by 
both powers, which confirm the view already expressed, that neither of the 
two govern- ments at that time construed the existing treaties as conferring 


the privileges of the most favoured nation with regard to the West India co- 
lonial trade. 

‘“‘ The article by which Spain specially bound herself to convey such a 
right to Great Britain in the treaty of 1814 ; the subsequent refusal of Great 
Britain to grant more than the limited privileges contained in the order in 
council of 1323 ; and the silent acquiescence of Spain in the limitation thus 
imposed; these facts, together with the course of general practice in the 
commercial intercourse between the two countries, all combine to show 
that it has not been held, either by the government of Great Britain or by 
that of Spain, that the ancient treaties conferred upon either party the right 
of the most favoured nation in respect to the West India trade. 

“ And, finally, it has been established that, setting aside the provisions 
which apply specifically to that trade. the claim now asserted by the Span- 
ish government would still be inadmissible ; inasmuch as it 1s ONLY IN RES- 
PECT OF HER SUBJECTS, AND BY NO MEANS IN RESPECT OF HER PRODUCE, that 
the treaties in force between the two countries secure to Spain the advan- 
tages of the most favoured uation.” 

{ The distinction between subjects and produce, marked in the last para- 

aph, deserves attention, as indicating the primary object of the treaty of 
Utrecht, and indeed all the treaties of that and ofan earlier age, which was 
the personal protection of traders rather than the protection of trade as a sys- 
tem. The government of commercial nations generally kept in their own 
hands ; of this it is an example, that in the very year of the treaty of Utrecht, 
Lord Oxford with difficulty obtained for the South Sea Company a licence 
from the King of Spain to send two ships of 600 tons burthen each to the 
Northern Spanish American colonies ] 

We regret exceedingly the issue of this affair, but still hope, that some ar- 
rangement may yet be made. Perhaps Spain may negotiate one of the mo- 
dern reciprocity treaties, in which her colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico will 
beincluded. ‘To England, great advantages would ensue, for an arrangement 
of this kind would really augment the trade, and the transport of the goods 
would fall «o England, as Spain possesses so small a mercantile navy. The 
price of sugar, too, would be greatly reduced tothe British consumer, who now 
pays an exhorbitant price for that great necessary of life. In fact no impost 
bears so severely upon the poor artizan in Englandas that of sugar, which is 
kept up mainly to support the British West India Sugar planter, and to meet 
the effects of emancipation. Undonbtedly the British West India Islands 
are not in a condition to compete with the slave grown sugar of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and the government of Great Britain is bound tocontinue to those 
islands the necessary protection. Yet it appears to ns that some arrangement 
might be made, and if Sir Robert Peel could make up his mind to a further 
sacrifice of revenue, the Spanish sugars might be admitted at the low rate, provi- 
ded the duty on the British Colonial sugar be repealed altogether or materially 

reduced. ‘The increased consumption of the article by the people of Great 
Britain in consequence of its reduced price would meet the increased supply 
thrown into the British markets by opening the ports to Cuba. 
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their dealings with the New Zealand Company. The case is a very eompli- 
cated one, and difficult to comprehend, without going over the entire de- 
bate. We may, however, briefly state that the New Zealand Company 
made extensive purchases of land from the natives, but having differences 
with the Colonial office, they could net prove proper titles. The govern- 
ment thought that the natives had been unfairly dealt with by the Company, 
and the “ Saints” taking a part in the matter, the difficulty hasarisen, It is 
said that the government takes a missionary view of the case, the Company, 
acolonization one. Mr. Buller’s Resolutions were defeated by a vote of 223 
to 172. Lord Stanley has made himself obnoxious to the Company, and to that 
cause, and the fact of the Company embracing many members of Parliament 
on both sides of the House, may be ascribed the slender majority that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was able to obtain. 

But we have intelligence of greater importauce direct from New Zealand, 
at New Bedford. It appears that on the 11th of March last, the natives rose 
and attacked the English settlers at the Bay of Islands, and notwithstanding 
the latter were assisted by H. B. M. Ship Hazard, of 18 guns, they were 
overpowered and compelled to flee to Auckland. Capt. Robertson of the 
Hazard was mortally wounded, and his Sergeant of Marines and several men 
killed. The United States Ship St. Louis, Capt. McKeever was present, but 
took a neutral part only. Capt. K., however, assisted in taking a part of the 
unfortunate settlers to Auckland. 

The receipt of this distressing intelligence in England will, we hope, cause 
the Colonial Office and the New Zealand Company to make up their quarrel 
and combine their efforts for the welfare of the noble colony. We learn by 
the debate before alluded to that the Queen’s government had ordered a regi- 
ment to New Zealand, and the naval force will doubtless be increased. Tne 
unfortunate catastrophe will in all probability rouse the nation from its inert- 
ness, and induce the government to take prompt measures for the restoration 
oftranquillity, since all parties agree as to the great value of the colony as a Bri- 
tish possession, and of the necessity of firmly establishing the British power 
there. ——a 

DEATH OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

The death of Sir William Follett is a subject of deep universal regret ; 
for he was a man of most amiable temper and of brilliant legal acquire- 
ments. ‘Surrounded by his family and friends,’’ the Standard remarks, “ his 
death bed was full of instruction, as showing how a christian can die.”” His 
death was caused by a general decay consequent upon some interual or- 
ganicteudency. He represented the city of Exeter in Parliament. 

The Standard begins its eulogy with saying, “ A general light has been 
extinguished,” and proceeds to give an able sketch of his career :— 

In November, 1834, on Sir Robert Peel's first accession as Prime Minister, 
Sir William Follett was appointed Solicitor General, and resigned that post 
in April, 1835, when Sir Robert Peel retired from office. In the same year 
he received the honour of knighthood from the hands of King William the 
Fourth. On Sir Robert Peel’s resumption of the office of Prime Minister, Sir 
William was again appointed Solicitor General. On Sir F. Pollock’s eleva- 
tion as Chief Baron in April, 1844, the hon, and learned gentleman succeed- 
ed him as Attorney General. 

This is not the place for a formal estimate of Sir William Webb Follett’s 
character as a lawyer or politician ; we shall have other opportunities for 
that; butit may be justly said of him, that he will go down to posterity as 
one of England’s greatest and best; as a man whose wonderful capacity as a 
awyer was only equalled by his amiability of disposition, the possession of 
which, whilst it exalted him in the opinion of the public on the one hand, on 
the other justly endeared him to the domestic circle, aud to all who had the 
good fortune of an intimate acquaintance with him. And let it not be for- 
gotten that this eminence was achieved amidst almost continued ill health. 
His constitution ws unequal to the heavy calls made upon it by his exten- 
sive practice. So early as 1824 his health gave way. He then left Lon- 
don awhile for relaxation, and recovered strength so as to be enabled to re- 
turn to professional duties in the latter part of 1825. In subsequent years 
he had repeated attacks of illness, and took the advice of his medical attend- 
ants to abstain from his exhausting mental and bodily labours; but honoura- 
ble ambition pointed to the road to fortune, and it was natural that one so 
young, so highly endowed, so eminently successful, should be desirous of 
pursuing it. At length, however, consumptive symptoms made their ap- 
pearance, and he then proceeded, accompanied by Lady Follett, te the Con- 
tinent. There he remained for some months, and was apparently some- 
what restored. He then determined, contrary to the advice of his friends, 
to return to England, fondly hoping that his insidious disease would be but 
temporary : indeed, such was his anxiety about business that he exclaimed, 
“ Attached to my home and professional pursuits, a foreign air breathes no 
pleasure for me.” To his native country he at length returned, certainly 
recruited, but a slight devotion to business once more brought forth his old 
complaint, and he sank by degress till Tuesday last, when a most decided 
change for the worse took place. 


— 


PROGRESS OF AFFAIRS IN OREGON. 

We have received a letter from a highly authentic source, from which we 
take the following extracts. 
To the Editor of the Albion: 

As it may be interesting to you to have a brief sketch of the state of pub- 
lic affairs in the Oregon Territory, I subjoin an outline of intelligence re- 
ceived from thence. 

“ Her Majesty's Sloop of War “ Modeste” visited the Columbia River in 
the month of July last, where she remained three weeks, and afterwards 
at the Forts Victoria, and Simpson, on the North West coast. There was a 
large influx of immigrants from the United States last year, about 1500 per- 
sons having arrived in Oregon from St Louis and the Sandwich Islands, some 
of whom, however, were so much disappointed in the country that they 
immediately leftit for California, while others returned across the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“Notwithstanding the generally lawless character of the emigrants, there 
has been no serious extended outbreak among them, which is principally 
attributable to the circumstance of the Provincial Government having fol- 
lowed up the regulations of the Hudson’s Bay Company in restrictions on 
the importation and distillation of spirituous liquors, but it is much feared 
that these wholesome restrictions can not be long enforced, naturally giv- 
img rise to much apprehension on the part for the more respectable and 
well conducted portion of the community. A very bad feeling exists be- 
tween the settlers and the Indians, and some ofthe latter have been shot 
for trivial offences. This prejudice extends also to the half-cast population, 
and it was lately discovered that some 30 or 40 persons has entered into a 
conspiracy to destroy all the half breeds, and foreigners, and they were 
alone prevented from prosecuting their enterprise by the smallness of their 
party. 

“The Provisional government is ostensibly established only until the Bound- 
ary Question is settled, and the United States establish their jurisdiction over 
the country; but there is a large party of the settlers who are disposed to 
declare themselves independent, as they feel that they are too far removed from 
the United States to be benefitted by their protection.” 





THE GREAT FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

In a part of our edition of last week, we announced the terrible 
catastrophe which had again befallen this city. The fire broke out on 
Saturday morning at 3 P. M. It originated in the upper part of the 
four story brick building No. 34 New Street, occupied by J. L. Vandoren as 
an oil store, and soon that building and the large brick building adjoining, 
occupied as a carpenter's shop, was a heap of ruins. 

At about four o’clock, Crocker & Warren’s store in New street, in which 
was stored a very large quantity of saltpetre, blew up with one of the most 
tremendous explosions ever heard or felt in the city. That building itself 
was, of course, scattered in fragments in an instant, and those near it were 


A stormy debat» of three days’ duration, has taken place in the House of | little better off. 


Commons, arising out of a series of Resolutions offered by Mr. Charles Bul- 








The explosion was most fatal in its effects, and to that cause must be | 





of the government; aud of Lord Stanley in particular, im ascribed the great extent of the conflagration.. 


lost, and property to the amount of six millions of dollars has been consumed . 
New street, Broad street, Exchange Place, Beaver street, South William 
street, Stone, Whitehall, Marketfield, and Morris st., together with Broad- 
way, have suffered. Between two and three hundred houses and stores 


have been destroyed or severely injured. We take the following from the 
Courier of Thursday. 


THE FIRE AND THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The loss of property by the fire in this city on the morning of July 19, is 
not short of six millions of dollars—near five millions is coranad by insu- 
rance. Lem Ce greater fire _ me Insurance Stocks have not beeu 4 fa 
vourite inv ht, except with the wealthy portion of the community. I 
is certainly a relief to know that nine-tenths, at least, of this eee loss 
falls where it will be but slightly felt. . 

The following table is compiled with our accustomed care, and is, un- 
doubtedly, more accurate thau any that has been published.— Thompson's 
Reporter. 
The following table shows the capital of the Insurance Companies and the 

estimated loss of each : 


Companies. Capital. Loss. Presidents. Secretaries. 
#Etma...-.- aawaw d 200,000..110,000..C Town.....-..J. Brouwer. 
Bowery .-----.-.-- 300,000.. 60,000..P. Pinckney...- - W. Hibbard. 
City.....-. eeseeee 210,000-. 75,000..R. A. Reading. ..D. F. Curry. 
Eagle..---. ------500,000..300,000..£. W. Laight....T. Glover. 
East River........ 200,000 ..140,000...J. Brouwer... .. G. 8. Silliman. 
Fireman’s.....---- 300,000... 150,000... T. Luqueer....N. Gray. 
Greenwich........ 200,000.. 40,000..T. Whittemore...J. Terry. 
Howard.......--- 300,000 .. 150,000. .R. Havens.......L. Philfips 
Jefferson ....-..-. 200,000 ..100,000..T. W. Thorne....G. P. Hope. 
Manhattan... ...... 250,000. .250,000..E. J. Anderson...T. Bull, jr. 
300,000 
Merchants’...... 00,000 to N. Richards......A.H. Muller. 
350,000 
OS eae 350,000..100,000..G. Ireland....... A. B. M’Donald. 
National.......... 150,000.. 25,000..J. W. Savage.... W. J. Boggs. 
Contributionship . . 300,000 ..150,000..J. S. Rogers..... R. W. Martin. 
Equitable........ 300,000 ..150,000..L. Suydam...... J. Strong. 
New York........ 200,000... 50,000..0. H. Jones...... D. Underhilh 
Guardian........- 300,000 ..300,000..J. Van Nostrand .. J. Greenleaf. 
N. American...... 250,000..100,000..R. Ainshe........ J. M’Brair. 
North River....-. 350,000..100,000..R. Whiley.......-. P.R Warner. 
c. =~ e 150,000.. 30,000..1. G. Drake...... L. Chapman. 
United States... . . 250,000..125,000..J. L. Bowne...... J. Wilkie. 
Williamsburg... . . 105,000.. 20,000..L. Richardson... . . A. B. Hodges. 
MUTUAL COMPANIES. 
Companies. Assets. Losses. Presidents. Secretaries 
Alliance...-...--.- 300,000..100,000...J. D. Ogden.....- L. Benton. 
American .... .---350,000..300,000..P. Hone........- D. A. Bokee. 
i” aa 200,000.. 35,000..8. A. Lawrence. N. Carroll. 
General Mutual. . .300,000..220,000..A. Ogden........ W. B. Boles 
Mercantile ...... - 225,000..110,000.. L. Gregory....---. E. Walter. 
Merc hants’,....... 260,000 ..300,000..W. Neilson.......J. P. Tappan. 
Mutual Safety -...868,000..600,000..Z. Cook, Jr...... J. B. Collins. 
PES casas 6-6 200,000.. 50,000..S8. Baldwin...... W. W. Dibblee. 


Sun Mutaal.... .. .880,000..200,000..A B. Neilson.... J. Whitehead. 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Etna, (Hartford,) ........... 75,000..A. G. Hazard, Agent, 63 Wall st. 
Columbus, (Ohio,)........... 12,500.. Warren Jenkins, Agent, 63 Wall st. 
Protection,( Hartford,)........ 60,000 . . Thompson & Bird, Agents,72 Wall st. 
Hartford, (Hartford,)...... ...70,000..John Nilson, Jr., Agent, 67 Wall st. 
Fireman’s, ene) en» nothing .. Asa Bigelow, Agent, c Wm & Pine. 
Washington, (Providence,).. .15,000.. Asa Bigelow, Agent, do do 
Manufacturers’ (Boston,).... .45,000..Asa Bigelow, Agent, do do 


The Guardian had $50,000 surplus profits. This Company will pay in full, 
but has for the present stopped Seas business 

The Howard had $65,000 surplus profit. 
will still be two-thirds of its capital left. 

The City had $55,000 surplus, which nearly pays its loss. 

TheFiremen’s had $40. 000 surplus—stock two-thirds saved. 

The Equitable had $24,0u0 surplus ; and the £tna $20,000 

The American Mutual, the Merchants’ Mutual, and the Guardian, Man- 
hattan, and the Merchants’, have stopped doing business. All the other 
ew we believe, go on taking risks; but at higher rates than for- 
merly. 
; all the foreign Companies will pay promptly. They continue taking 
risks. 


After paying all losses, there 





*,* The Steamer Unicornarrived a day or two since from Halifax : vafious 
reports immediately got into circulation as to the object of her visit. We are 
authorized to state that, being no longer wanted on the route between Halifax 
and Quebec, she is brought hither for sale ; and that her arrival in this port is 
in no way whatever, connected with public or official business. 

We have since heard that the Unicorn has been sold for £10,000 to a 
company of gentleman, to run as a packet between New York and Havana. 





~,” Mr. Dempster has given several entertainments at Montreal, which, 
we understand, have been very well received. We believe he intends tu 
make the tour of Canada during the summer. 





Mr. Maywood has appeared at the Moutreal Theatre, and twice played 
Sir Pertinax with great success. He is perlaps the only person on the 
stage who can properly delineate that difficult character. 


*,” Travellers visiting New-Bedford, Mass., are recommended to try the 
Parker House, kept by James L. Mitchell, they will find the accommoda- 
tions aud attention excellent. 





NEW WORKS 

The History of Romanism.—By Rev. John Dowling A. M. published by 
Edward Walker 114 Fulton street. 

The extraordinary efforts now in progress by the Roman Church to ex- 
tend its dominion, and the alarming accession of converts that are daily ad- 
ded to its commanion have all been subjects of justifiable alarm to Protes- 
tants generally. It is not a matter of surprise that in this state of things, 
corresponding means should be used by those who are opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church, to place the frnits and practices of 
Romanism before the People, so as to interpose a barrier to its farther dis- 
semination. That much intemperate zeal would be manifested in the efforts 
thus attempted by Protestant writers, might necessarily be expected. The 
present publication however is divested of sectarian bias, and professes to 
be an unvarnished History of Romanism, drawn from the most andoubted 
sources—and claiming to be free from any misrepresentation. 

We have not sufficiently perused the work to pronounce an opinion tipon 
its accuracy in an historical point of view. Doubtless, many of the facts laid 
down are beyond cavil, and, although historically true, are as much deplored 
by Catholics as Protestants. Religions of all kinds are liable to abuses, and 
were especially so during the barbarous ages; but the light of modern phi- 
losophy, and the principles of toleration and general benevolence which 
now so happily illumes the public mind, teach us to regard the atrocities 
that have been perpetrated heretofore, as matters of history only. 

The work is got up by the enterprising publisher, Mr. Walker, in a supe- 
rior style of neatness and elegance, both for the beauty of its typography, 
and the spirited and finely executed illustrations, with which the work 
abounds 


“Breach of Promise,” by the author of “ The Jilt”—Harpers. A sprightly 


and amusing novel: it is rich in some of its scenes, and, on the whole, well 
worth perusal. 


“ Louisa Mildmay,’ 


, 


a Tale by the author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales— 
Harper & Brothers have just issued a cheap edition of the above: a powerful 
story ; on its first appearance it caused no little excitement in the literary 
world, The same publishers have also published the following serial works. 
* illustrated Bible,” No. 53. “ Illustrated Shakspeare,” No. 59 and 60. 
and ‘“ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” No.7 The former splendidly 
embellished editions are clad in all the luxury of elegant paper, typography 








and artistic skill, that the advanced taste of the age could afford; and the 
work on Domestic Economy, is admirably snited to uses of the ‘amily, by 
































ts varied and extensive range of topics concerning the “ Home Depart- 
ment.” 

Harpers’ Edition of the “ Wandering Jew,” No. 15 reduced in price to 3 
cents. This new issue is as usual, highly interesting, you begin it, and you 
will not put it down without reading it to the end, and then like Oliver 
Twist, inquire fer morc. 

“ Praise and Principle, or, For What shall I Live.” —A first-rate story, 
inculcating much good moral instruction, the best apology for fiction that 
cau be offered. We advise all our youthful readers to enquire for it without 
delay, as they will be pleased to see it, and cannot fail of being profited at 
thesametime The author wrote “ Conquest and Self-Conquest,” a work, it 
will be remembered that was well received. 

“ Musical History, Biography, and Criticism,” by George Hogarth, with 
an original preface, by H. C. Watson, Esq. This work is admirably calcula- 
ted to supply a waut which has been felt since music has occupied such a 
prominent stand as it has taken of late years in this country. H. G. Dag- 
gers, 30 Aun street. 

Part Ist of “ Prose and Verse," by Thomas Hood, has been published by 
Wiley & Putnam. This publication, which forms No. XVI. of Library of 
Choice Reading, will make one of its best volumes. 

No.7 of the“ Mysteries of Berlin,” is published and the interest so well 
sustained in the former numbers, seems to increase as the work draws toa 
close. William H Colyer publisher. 

The “ Fortune Hunter,” or the Adventures of a Man about Town, by 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. Here is another novel by the fair authoress of 
Fashion, the scene is laid in New York, and from a hasty glance at its pages, 
we can promise the reader much entertainment from its perusal. William 
Taylor, 2 Astor House. ' 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Taeatre.—Frexcu Orrra. The convalescence of M. Ceeuriot 
enabled the management to present “ La Juive” on Wednesday evening, to 
an excellent house. This delightful production, taken either as an Opera 
or a Dramatic Spectacle is worthy of all the enthusiasm it has created in this 
city. Itis without exception the most successful piece yet presented by 
the French ¢roupe ; and its scenic effects and accessories, are{superior to any 
piece we ever remember to have seen presented in New York. We feel in 
the production of this Opera a perfect confirmation of what we have been 
sometime contending for. Here isa piece without a star, played by only 
the stock company, which, by its judicious distribution of characters, and 
perfect stage arrangements, presents an ensemble superior to all we have 
hitherto witnessed with great stars. We hope the Park management will 
profit by the example. 

£3 Several of our contemporaries of the daily Press are giving a list of the 
engagements Mr. Simpson has effected in London. The names of these 
actors, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, are not of any great cele- 
brity. Indeed the few really distinguished artistes, are too much in demand 
in Europe to allow them to risk the contingencies of a Transatlantic specu- 
lation. We trust, however, that Mr. Simpson has been induced, by the 
painful experience of past years, to re-inforce his stock company with va_ 
Juable additions ; this will be his true policy. It is not by engaging worn- 
out stars of the London theatres, or by bringing out second and tbird rate 
provincial actors and actresses, that he can meet the public expectation. A 
New York audience is proverbially the most forbearing in the world—but 
the Park audiences are becoming too keen in their perceptions to take mere 
dross for gold. 

Nisio’s.—Mrs. Mowatt has continued her successful engagement at this 
establishment during the present week, attracting nightly crowded audien. 
ces, and, what is a greater test of her increasing popularity, she is evidently 
making rapid progress in public estimation. We confess that we rejoice in 
the success of Mrs. Mowatt, not merely on her personal account but as 
affecting a conclusive evidence, that a returning taste for the Drama, in its 
purer forms, is gradually diffusing itself through society. On Monday 


evening, a drama adapted from Scott’s beautiful story of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, was produced to introduce Mrs. Mowatt in the exquisitely touch- 


ing character of Lucy Ashton: the part affords no opportunity for display in 
the two first acts, but in the third act, where the crushed and broken heart- 
ed girl is made the passive instrument in the hands of her ambitious mother 
—aud finally dies in the arms of Ravenswood, protesting her unaltered 
love—afforded a display of Mrs. Mowatt’s tragic powers, superior to any 
that she has previously exhibited. - It is really a surprising performance for 
so inexperienced au artiste. The drama itself is almost below mediocrity, 
and we regret almost that Mrs. Mowatt has selected it as one of her stock 
list. It isdoubtful pelicy ina star, to keep an audience waiting through 
two thirds of a performance in a state of tedium and lassitude, for a flash of 
excellence at the close of a play—and especially to a novice like Mrs. 
Mowatt, who cannot yet fill up the deficiencies ofan author with those 
masterly strokes of the art, which the experienced actress has always at 
command. 

Mrs. Mowatt does not distinctly embody the exquisite simplicity and 
timidity of Lucy Ashton, in the earlier scenes—there is too much of the im- 
pulsive, abrupt, and vigorous style, which may be considered the peculiar 
characteristics of this Lady’s performance. This destroys the keeping of 
the impersonation—and consequently detracts from the interest of the whole 
embodiment. We have watched Mrs. Mowatt with more than our usual 
observation, during the whole of this protracted engagement, and we are 
decidedly of opinion, that it rests with herself, whether she becomes one of 
the greatest ornaments of the stage, or, on the contrary, sinks into respect- 
able mediocrity. 

She has a course of severe study and observation yet to go through, before 
she can hope to bo ranked as an actress of the first class. We know her to 
be capable of the task ; she has mind and energy—let her eschew all false 
influences; the effect she produces on her audiences is, perhaps, the best 
guide for her study. True impassioned natural acting, is always responded 
to by audiences; artificial declamation, and mere artistical skill, falls com. 
paratively powerless. We believe that she is gradually learning this impor- 
tant key note to success in the histronic art—for we have observed in her 
performances this week, less of the mannerisms which disfigure her acting, 
and more especially was this improvement in her personation of Pauline on 
Wednesday last—and we refer her to the continuous applause that followed 
her through that performance, as a proof of the correctness of our suggestion, 
In action, too, Mrs. Mowatt has much to correct. The system under which 
she has been studying, seems to carry out /iterally, the instruction of Ham- 
let—“ suit the action to the word" —without taking in its important context 
—* with this special observance, that you overstep not the modesty of na- 
sure.” 

We regret that Mrs Mowatt had to present herself again before a New 
York audience, before practice had enabled her to subdue the imperfections 
consequent to the novitiate state of an actress; but they are no real friends 
to this gifted woman, who refrain from pointing out these defects. We be- 
lieve that she possesses the inherent qualities of a great actress, and we take 
the liberty of treating her faults with the samo impartiality with which we 
acknowledge her merits. 

A bright career is undoubtedly before her—she has proved satisfactorily, 
during this engagement at Niblo’s, her great powers of attraction. Managers 
will not be insensible to this fact. The public will demand her engagement 
-and the autocrats of the stage must yield to their patrons. We advise her to 
study incessantly the details of her profession—prepare herself in parts 
adapted to her powers—let these parts be all of sufficient consequence to 
give her weight with the public—and we shall yet see her all her most ar 
deat admirers desire, and what her judicious ones anticipate she may yet 
beeome, 


She Atvion. 


Mrs. Mowatt closes her successful engagement this evening. She pro- 
ceeds immediately to Buffalo, to fulfil a short engagement, and we hope to 
see her return to the Park in the fall, matured by practice, and improved by 
experience. 

Mr. Henry Placide will open at Niblo’s on Monday next—he will be 
heartily welcomed by every lover of the Drama. 

Cuatnam Turatre.—We had hoped that the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar " dra- 
ma was becoming extinct, but the production of the startling piece, of the 
“Female Horse Thief,” at this theatre during the week, has proved that 
the public are not yet satiated with this perverted school of the modern dra- 
ma. The house has been crowded nightly, and while such is the case, it 
is not to be expected that managers will attempt to reform public taste by 
producing pieces of a more elevated character. 

CastLe Garpex —Pico has proved a magnet at this delightful retreat dur- 
ing the week. The manager should renew her engagement. 


Montreat Tuxatre.—We are happy to see by the Montreal papers, 
that Skerrett has been successful in his experiment as fa manager in that 
city. The Press without exception are loud in their praises of his com- 
pany, and the excellence of the performances generally. Our old friend 
Maywood is playing a round of his inimitable Scotch delineations, which 
are highly appreciated by his audiences ; and we are no less pleased to see, 
that the admirable personations of old women, by Mrs. Maywood, are also 
justly estimated. Mrs. Duvenal likewise seems to be a favourite with the 
good people of Montreal 








O BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK.—The undersigned, having a 

piece of ground at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, the earth 

of which would make very good Brick, would make some satistactory arrangement by 

way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable man. A right to put 

out a dock attaches to the ground. Sloops can run_ to Hastings generally all the winter, 
and this would be the nearest int from which brick is brought to this city. 

rly to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall street, New York, 


PARKER HOUSE, 
New-Bedford, 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. 


Ap 
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WAN TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science or agriculture, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having a property oforig- 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had 
“ Agricola,” at this office. jiu 


ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications tor patent rights. 
Real Estate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Ri 
Jes 


Collected. 
i ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pub- 
lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms, 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y. 
my3l 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON. 
OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c, 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free ot expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. 
al 19 4m 
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WHITTEMORE & ''ORREY, 
» > 46 Maiden-Lane. 


RS, POWELL & DIOSSY, OCULISTS, 261 Broadway cor. of Warren sts., N. ¥.— 
Confine their practice to Diseases of THS Eye, and operations upon that organ. 
ARTIFICIAL Eves inserted, (without pain,) that can with difficulty bedistinguished trom 
the natural. Persons at a distance can receive advice and medicines, by accurately de- 
scribing their case. jy19 tt 


OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 
uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required jn the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to the establishment comeromse mearly 2000 acres, and they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000, One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinisked castings. One large furnace house, containing the smeltin 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses each 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. i 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “‘ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance ot ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world fot the extension 
of Colonial manutacture. 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offered for 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers, 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

jy 19. 


RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themselves in- 

volved in any ditticulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ad- 

vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emigrant So- 
ciety, No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 


‘OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Roya! Mail Steam Ships Hibernia and 
Britannia will leave Boston for the above ports, as follows : 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Esq., Commander, 
Britannia, John Hewitt, ~y 4 , do 
Passage to Liverpool, $120—Do to Halifax, $20. 
jyl2 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. ] 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb pape: 
that no one need now sit for an erc 
weather. ; 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &-., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory, 

WANTED—T wo or three skilful operators. Apply as above. 





| 


Wednesday, July 16 
Friday, Aug1 — 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
No. 6 Wall-street. 





hs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
inary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 


aboejl5 


ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Biiiain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. L 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tf 





0 WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else 
where, who would diséncumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, Ke., 
&e., b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
H. LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. ¥. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

(# All ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctually attended to. je28 ly 
TEW vou™ AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 

every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 

i Masters. 


- 


Ships. Days of ~~ from New} Days of Sailing frem 
ork. . London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, a = pH oy wa, Se Sse ae 

Gladiator, T. Britton, | , , ** 20, “ 20)/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. ? 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Janel, Oct. 1] « 17, 4 17, = 17 
Switzerland, E. Knight, —— es i Le foe Ee 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. i] « > = & = 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, — -  ! 6 § ee Se ee eS 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, a ** 20, “  20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 37,0 47) («99 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “* 10, “10, “ jo] “ 97) « oF 68 mT 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “« 20, “ 2, * 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commande¢ 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Bex 
scription. : 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South-street, or 

; GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-s 

Ww". H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C-mpecticut, Geor- 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 

chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, Aas removed hie Ofee 10 No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Mam 
hattan Bank. 


i by able and experienced navi- 
Is, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
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EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PAC New Plan.—The Proprietors 

in alg ro ac poo ihe fo i in Tu ise Sus ocean nh eg 
on s' i 
succeed ice in the following po mse oy reeeamnlenii — ates 
Ships. Cap’ Days of Sailing from New Deyt of Sailing from 
" ve 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 6. A il 26 
Montezuma, P.B.Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ } Sept. 1, Jan, 1 ay 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “ms, * wi, “ 9 P ¢ “ é Pr 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ »_* SB “ ¢ “on e. 11, “on 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ! “ 6 « 6, “ 16 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “il, “ My “* “ 9 “ 28 “ 8 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16! Oct Feb. A June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, * 21, «© 2 “ ¢ “ é “« 6 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 26, “ 26, “ 2 “uw « wo« y 
Coluinbus, Cole, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! « 6, “ 14, * 16 
Ashburton, Hattleson, “6 * 6, “ ¢ e. 21, “« 8 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, “th “ i, “oo a ® “ “ 236 
Yorkshire, 7 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. J, Mareh 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 21, “ 21, “ 2) od 6, “ 6, “— 6 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “23, * 2, “« 26 | “ od, “uw * A 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | “nm *“~ BB * 2 
United States, Britton, “ln, « “ jl “ “ 626, “ 26 
England, Bartlett, “Mm © § “ 4 Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “21, “ 21 « Qt .', = =e «¢ 
Garrick, Skiddy, “ss, « > “ 26 “« i, “« 2, ** 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “sm * ™ “~. it 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded ’y men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in P prea of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 






Price of passage to Liver pacccecscoscese «$100. 
bs . from  ‘ to New York,.....-% 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. HB. MARSHA LN. ¥. 


i BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N 


, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Live 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Livespest Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}.—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended tor these vessels wilt 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New Y 
BONNAFFE & Co., 





ork. 
Agents, Havre 








HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS. 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday aext, the 18th inst. 


DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS, 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN,........CapT. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capt. CotcLeuvcn, 
Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,....... Cart. Dick,| SOVEREIGN,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capr. CoLcLeuGu, | CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Cart. Dice 


Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. | At Seven o’ Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 
Parcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 
N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 


bility. Money parcels at the risk of the owners thereof. 
Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845, je21 6m. 
“A LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


Established in 1805—Empowered by an act of Parliament. 
Capital One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000. 

JOSEPH FOWLER and R, 3. BUCHANAN, No, 27 Wall street eppomie tothe Bank 
of Commerce, as General Agents, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm at once, all 
eligible risks for Insurance on Single Lives, and Survivorship Annuities, On same favour- 
able terms as at the London office. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY— 

Perfect Security—arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
minum fund. 

Participation at once in all profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums for short term of Life. 

Lite Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Bonus of eighty per cent—or 4-5ths of the Profits returned to the Policy holders every 
three years atcompound interest. , 

Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation of 
the sum insured at the option of the Policy holder. _ rs 

A fair compensation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 

Example of Rates for Insurance of $100. 





Age next | For 1 For 7 For whole For whole 
birth-day. | year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits, fits. 
25 92 103 1 92 217 
30 106 113 219 248 
35 118 125 2 55 2 88 
40 131 | 144 3 00 3 39 


From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutual Co., 
with the important addition of a large paid up Capital, and by paying profits in Cash, the 
Policy holders derive advantage during their own lives by a reduction every three years, 
until the premium ceases, when they still continue to participate in all the profits of the 
Company. 

The public is respectfully requested to call at the Agency and examine the superior ad- 
vantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium, to 
which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the opera- 
tions of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. 

Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single Life. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J. W. FRANCIS, Esq., M. D. No.1 Bond street. 
J. ©. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms and every information may be ob- 


| tained by application to 

JOSEPH FOWLER, 

R. S BUCHANAN, 
jy 12¢ No. 27 Wall-street. 
EW Y@RK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. Tbe payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 








PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 

Age. | 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. 
14 | 972 26 1 07 38 1 48 1 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 © 84 23 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 =| 086 23 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 | 1 35 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 $2 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 138 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 3s 1S 45 | 19) 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 13% 47 1 93 i) 3 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 | 1 94 60 4 35 
25 100 37 14 AY 1 95 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which in« 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent ; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, i 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K, HOFFMAN. 


Physician to the Company. 


David S. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarves C, PALMER, Secretary. 
abfeblu 


.DUCATION.—REV. R. ‘¢. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM2RCIAL 

4 Day pam AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged schoo] for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the directioa of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends anc the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such 48. the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the mosé éligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. Allthe advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises Which can be enjoyed in the spacious play- uel. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Aca emical Year will commence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. 

For BOARDERS and ~ pal — who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 

i i i ~e received atany time. 
a Boarders $300 per Annum, 
per quarter--Day Scholars $30 per quarter. 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 











(without accomplishments)— Day Boarders $® 
y 12 3m. 








TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse po-ver, 

B. R. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


GREAT WESTERN. 











From Liverpool. From New York. 
| Saturday.......-.eeeseeee -++»May 17, 1845| Thursday.,....... : evcoeed vs eesee June 12, 1845 
| Saturday...csessceccecs sees July 5, do | GG REET July 51, do 
Saturday......+...- -+-Aug. 23, do | Thursday...........c0.seeeeees Sept. 18, do 
‘eee Se api hipaa Oct. HM, do | Thursday.............sceseeees Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
| Saturday .......sceceeeeeessens July 26, 1845 | Saturday............-+00eeee0e9 Aug. 30, 1945 
| Saturday.......-..sess0. Sept. 20, do | Saturday...........cce0eeee0eee Oct. 25, do 
SataGay oo... cecccccccvccccces C O | Satu Gay.........ccccccsocereees Dec. 20, do 





ul Dv. 22, d 

Fare per ‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. ’ 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 

For freight or passage, apply RICHARD IRVIN, % Fromt street 
New York, 9b May, 1944 ay. 














